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NEW ERA COFFEE! 


For people who cannot or should not drink the regular 
imported Tea and Coffee. 


It is a Sure Cure for Dyspepsia, Constipation 
and Nervous Prostration. 


It is not a medicine remember, but a splendid drink for both 
adults and children. Send for a circular to 


WRIGHT & RICH, Proprietors, 
167 Chambers St., New York. 
Nonotuck + Paper + Company, 
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J. S. McELWALIN, Agent. 
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By HARRIET BEECHER STrowe. An entirely new edition, 
electrotype plates. Withan introduction by Mrs. 
circumstances under which the story was written. 
Uncle Tom, r2mo, cloth, $1.00. 
markable story. 


from new 
Stowe, stating the 
With a picture of 
An excellent edition of this most re- 
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TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST, 


Sailor life ina voyage around Cape Horn to and from San Francisco, 
and in California. By RicHaRD H. Dana, Jr. New popular edition. 
Price reduced from $1.50 to $1.00. 


RUTLEDGE. 
A Novel, by Mrrtam Cotes HARRIS. New edition, $1.25. 
This novel enjoyed a remarkable popularity when it was first pub- 


lished. In_its new form it will reach another circle of readers who will 
doubtless find in it the same charm which its earlier readers found. 


*4* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of | 
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PROF. HORSEORD'S 


Baking Powder 


In Bottles with Wide Mouths to admit a Spoon, 


restores to the flour, the strength-giving phosphates that are removed 
with the bran, and which are required by the system. No other Bakin; 
Powder does this. It costs less, and is healthier and stronger than any 
other powder. 

It is recommended and used by leading physicians and chemists 
and its use is positively beneficial to health. 


From MRS. A. A. GEDDES, 


Teacher of Cooking. 


I have used Horsford’s Baking Powder for the last six months. I have 
tested it thoroughly, and have ever failed to get good results when th 
directions were fully carried out. I consider it equal to any in the mar 
ket, and second to none. I take much pleasure in recommending it t: 
my cooking classes, and to my friends generally. 


ALICE A. GEDDES. 
22 Inman Street, Cambridgeport, Mass. 


From MARION HARLAND, 


The well-known Authority on Cooking. 


I cheerfully commend the Baking Preparations of Prof. Heustood to the 
housekeepers of America. They deserve as honorable a a in - 
store-room and kitchen as does his Acid Phosphate in the family medi 
cine-chest. MARION HARLAND. 


From MISS PARLOA, 


Of the Famous Boston Cooking School. 


I have used Horsford’s Baking Preparation with perfect rina for 
Bread, Biscuit and Cake. M. LOA. 


No other Baking Powder ever received such high cominendation 
from eminent authorities. 

We use no Cream of Tartar or Alum. 

There is no other powder like ours. 


Beware of misrepresentation and false statements made by riva! 
manufacturers. 


Horsford’s Baking Powder is for Sale by all Grocers. Try it. 


The Horsford Cook Book sent Free. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. |. 
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interests of the Migher Hite of the Wousehold. 
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iginal in HOUSEKEEPING. 


MODEL HOMES FOR MODEL HOUSEKEEPING.* 
V. 
AUTHOR 


BY THE 


‘HloMES AND MAKE THEM,” 
THEM,” Homes,” 


“THE House JILL 


CHAPTER XIII. 


“HOMES AND ALL About 
“TIOME INTERIORS,” 
Bult,” Etc. 


COUNTING 


HERE 1s 


lock at the very outset 


a kind of dead 
for 
him who, being about to 
build 
will 
It comes in this way: 
From the experiments 
ot his ord and his own inner consciousness, he evolves an 
castle which he would like to reduce to material form if it can 
done for the sum of money he is prepared to devote to that laud 
le purpose. If it will cost twenty-five, fifty, or a hundred per 
nt. more than he wishes to spend, it will be out of the 

t before he allows it to float away forever with other pleasant 
dreams and fond desires, he will make an attempt to bring it down 
to earth. He therefore describes his vision to an architect, re- 
quests him to make graphic delineations of it on tinted paper, and 
then persuades him to “guess” that the house, as pictured, 
be built for the prescribed sum. 

Thus far it is smooth sailing with no adverse winds and no break- 
ers in sight, because the architect, if he is simple, greedy, and un- 
business-like, will ask little or nothing for his sketches, which his 
prospective client will pay without grumbling, especially if they are 
sufficiently brilliant with water colors and are in shape to be framed 
and hung up. But when the sagacious contractor is asked if he 
will solemnly agree to build the house according to the sketches 
prepared, guaranteeing that its cost shall not exceed the fixed 
limit, and promising never to bring in a bill, large or small, for a 
single extra, that functionary is likewise willing to guess it can be 
done, but positively declines to bind himself until the whole busi- 
ness is down “in black and white.” He has learned by grave ex- 

rience that the work to be done must be “fully 
described” before committing himself by a formal “black and 
vhite” proposal. The perspective views, the “preliminary stud- 

s” and the memoranda which, giving, as they do, a tolerably clear 
and very picturesque idea of the house that is to be, often seem to 

e owner about all that are necessary in the way of plans, are not 
enough; the general scale drawings, the full-sized details and the 
long and laboriously drawn out specifications must also be com- 
pleted. For a moment the owner hesitates, but at last, charmed 
by the attractive sketches and encouraged by the prelimipary 
guesses, he orders the full and final plans to be made in order that 
le may know “to a dollar” how much the house will cost. It 
never occurs to him to offer a reward to the architect if these esti- 
mates are below the price he had fixed, though it must be admitted 


a tower ora house, 


first count the cost. 


pring! 


question, 


can 


shown and 


* This series of papers will treat ot various kinds of home-buildings,—for those 
intending to be occupied by the Man of Work and by the Man of Wealth, and the 
usual intervening grades, with illustrations of each. 
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that in 
they exceed 


most cases he would be perfectly safe so, but if 


his limit he discovers that the plans are worthless to 
feels bitterly aggrieved if asked to pay for them. The 


argues that ney were made according 


in doing 


him and 


architect, on the other hand, 
to the owner's instructions. that the external de sign and the internal 


arrangements were fully understood and approved, he was not al- 


lowed to reduce the size or number of the rooms. and the materials 


spec ified were of the kind that ou ight to be found 


in such a house. 
But the disap point 


ed owner falls heavily back upon the original rock. 


‘I wanted a house to cost ten thousand dollars and told 


to spend 


you so. 


Even if I can afford it. 1 am not 


cent, 


disposed 


twenty-five per 


than I intended. | will return the plans, 
ol 


somewhere else. 


more course 


which are no earthly use to me, them 


all this trouble, but can’t 


and probably you can use 

I’m sorry you have 

afford to throw my money away.” 
* Neither can | 


the product of my skill,” 


had 


attord to throw away the labor of my hands and 
ignant architect, 
benefit. T 
them or not; 
paper, blue prints and tracing 
cloth, more or less covered with mechanical drawings, as you would 
buy a chromo or 


responds the ind “nor to 


try experiments at my own 


with, the plans are mine 


expense for your ) begin 


whether you us¢ you do not 


buy of me certain sheets of brown 


a steel engraving; you simply employ me to indi 
other available means, the design and con- 
you to build. The necessary 
directions, prescriptions and instructions are what you buy of me: 

the paper plans no more belong to you than the surgeon’s knife be- 
longs to the patient upon whom it is used. 


cate by drawings and 


struction of the house propose 


Refusing to pay for the 


instructions that I have furnished is like refusing to pay your phy- 
sician because you see fit to disregard his advice, or to refuse to 
pay for adinner you have 


than is good for you 


ordered because you have eaten more 


‘But this is not the house I ordered. I ordered a house to cost 
ten thousand dollars and no more.” 
*You said * 


about’ ten thousand, 


and you wanted it of a certain 
size, ‘natural’ wood finish, plate glass windows, first-class plumb- 
ing, steam heat, and all the modern improvements.” 

And you told me it could be built for ten thousand.” 

“I told you 1 ¢hought it could | and you have as yet no 
evidence that it cannot. Your estimates may be very much too 
high; I have no doubt they are above what the actual cost would 
be, but I can’t compel contractors, at the 
business at a small profit or none at all. 


done, 


cannon’s mouth, to do 
It is, in the nature of the 
case, impossible to know the exact cost of any building until it is 
built. I am, however, willing to waive this, which you may think a 
specious plea, and make such changes in the plans as will reduce 
the cost to the desired limit.” 

That would not be an unreasonable concession on the part of the 
architect and if the changes could be indicated and described 
without a great amount of labor, it ought to break the dead-lock. 
But if the owner is unreasonable and as ignorant of wise and just 
professional usage as clients are liable to be, he will insist upon his 
right to reject the plans outright, d refuse to pay for them. If 
he makes a point of trying not to be unreasonable, being simply 
ignorant, he will offer to pay from one-quarter to one-half of their 
value and think he is treating the architect in a just and: liberal 
manner. He is doubtless sincere in this, because he shares the 
common belief that the full, regular price of professional service is 
far above its actual value, far beyond its cost to him who furnishes 
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it. This is true enough of inferior service, totally false in both 
points of that which is good, since there is nothing of which value 
is more fully received for the payment made, than faithful, compe- 
tent “ professional” labor and advice. 

Owner, architect and contractor are all wrong toa certain extent. 
Probably the owner did say “about” ten thousand, and he doubt- 
less used a great many more words in describing the size and 
quality of the house, and in telling what conveniences and perfec- 
fections it must contain, than in defining the limits of its cost. 
Equally certain is it that the professional instincts of the architect 
would prompt him to pay more regard to his instructions on the 
latter points than on the first, and if they conflict, as they almost 
inevitably will, the conveniences and perfections will still be given 
the first chance. This preference is not only more agreeable to 
himself, but, in most cases, more satisfactory to his client, for all 
men who can afford it, and many who cannot, prefer paying an extra 
price for what suits them rather than its fair value for something in 
which taste has been sacrificed to economy. The contractor's part 
in the affair is secondary, but when asked to give a “guess ” from 
preliminary studies, he commonly appears to think it is for his 
interest to set his figures below rather than above the reasonable 
probabilities. 

This is a dry subject, not susceptible of entertaining treatment 
or picturesque illustration, but without a clear understanding of 
the points involved between architect and client, there is an open 
door for dissatisfaction and possibly for serious loss to one or the 
other. 

He that would count the cost of his tower before beginning to 
build must, therefore, be explicit on several points; he’should ask 
what the “studies” will cost, provided the work goes no farther 
than the preliminary stage, whether the architect will guarantee 
that the house can be built for the price named, or rather, if he will 
engage to find a contractor who will undertake it for the same, and 
whether, if necessary, to “cut down” the plans, the changes will 
be made without extra charge. 

The owner should, furthermore, inform the architect whether the 
sum allowed is an actual limit, or is based on the assumption that 
the house will cost twice as much as originally proposed, and if 
compelled to choose between the three alternatives, whether he 
will say increase the cost, diminish the size, or cheapen the quality. 

If these and similar questions are satisfactorily adjusted at the 
outset on careful business principles, “in black and white,” if need 
be, many of the difficulties in the way of carefully counting the 
will be avoided. 


cost 


CHAPTER 


WASTE 


XIV. 
AND WORTH. 
It has happened to the present 
historian of the House of Wynne 
to send forth from time to time, 
into a more or less curious world, 
various and sundry illustrations of 
real and possible house plans, 
making their publication an ex 

cuse and opportunity for verbal 

suggestions and exhortations on 

the general subject of house and home building. As might be 
expected, he has frequently received letters of inquiry and com- 
ment from interested readers, which are always welcome and 
usually acknowledged, for, though not invariably profitable, 
are sure to be pleasant. The most common inquiry is in 
such formas this: ‘*We are very much pleased with the plans 
given on the nine hundred and ninety-ninth page of the seven 
teenth volume of [naming the book or journal],and would like to 
ask how much such a house would cost? 


they 
some 


Also, if you have the 
working plans, and what would be the charge for their use or 
for duplicates?” Now this same historian has explained over and 
over again in the text that always accompanies these published 
illustrations, and which he privately considers vastly more import- 
ant than the illustrations themselves—of which, however, more 
anon—that he does only a “custom” business, keeping no stock of 
“ready-made ™ plans, and having no faith in them as a department 
of domestic architecture. He has also explained repeatedly, using 
a figure sure to be appreciated by the feminine side of the house 


HouSEKEEPING. 


at least, that one might as well ask Mr. Worth how much it \ 
cost to make a gown for a woman “’steen” years old, five feet a 
three inches in height, and twenty-two inches waist measure, as 
ask what it will cost to build a two-story-and-attic house, fifty { 
square and containing thirteen rooms. 
=: The illustrations accompa 
i — ing this discourse are inten 
to throw light on one phas¢ 
this subject. Each one of th 
little pictures is a possible 1 
resentation of a two-and-] 
fifty by fifty 
round numbers, and contair 
a baker’s dozen of rooms bes 
If these sket 
were all displayed in one 
and labeled “ Your choice 
ten thousand dollars,” tl 
marked with the low numbers would be thought absurdly dea1 
the highest ones ridiculously cheap. Yet there is in fact no vis 
evidence that the painful external simplicity of number one 
not clothe an amount of elegance entirely undreamed of in 
more elaborately trimmed and curiously slashed garments of 
other buildings. “ But,” 


story house, 


al 
nati i} 


the closets. 


says the earnest inquirer, “other ¢/ 
being equal, number six, seven, or eight would surely cost a ¢ 
deal more than number one or two.” Perhaps so, if that fam 
proviso had any significance in the case; but it has not, 
accepted condition is absolutely “the cheapest thing 
The moment that standard is left, and in practice it always is 


unless 


OSS] 


a long way behind, there are positively no data from which the 
of the house can be determined ex- 

cept the means and the wishes ‘of 

the owner. He may be very igno- 
rant of the true value of things, he 
may put his trust in ignorant or 
unscrupulous architects and build- 
ers, and the house may cost twice 
as much as he expected, and be 
embellished at last with a double-  jp3 
barreled mortgage, but all the same = 

the cost is, either directly or indirectly, of his own choosing. 
is for him to say whether the ground plan, the roof and 
elevation of the house, shall be bounded by 


and he knows, if he stops to 


four straigh 

hi Witi 
think, that every additional 
Shall the different materials be 


the cheapest of its kind? They would be perishable and worth! 


means an addition to the cost. 


yet every grade of goodness has its own price, and the grade 
countless. A certain amount is sure to be spent for the sak 
outside appearance, but whether this outlay is devoted to gra 
and varied composition, or to applied decoration, there is ne 
zero nor boiling-point from which fixed degrees can be marke¢ 
in either direction. 

When all these things that relate to the treatment of the ext 
have been satisfactorily adjusted, similar problems arise conce! 


the inner fittings. In regard to these there is a still wider ra 
of choice, and it is even more difficult to draw the line betw 
elegant thoroughness and ostentatious extravagance, between \ 
economy and parsimonious cheapness. 

But, leaving the inside work for a stormy day, it may be rema! 
that, excepting the first two or three, the exterior sketches } 
sented, and which suggest roughly the evolution of the mod: 
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welling house, are among the designs that were submitted to Mr. 


Wynne for inspection. 

“ What every man who builds a house has a right to ask of his 
rchitect and demand from his builder,” said he, “the worth of 
is money. It is not enough that the work shall be faithfully done 
1d all the materials honest and good—these things are matters of 
uurse among honorable men—but the form, the construction, the 
rrangement of the whole mass and of the details, must all be 
isely contrived. I am willing to pay for a great deal more than 
ire necessities. I expect a large part of the cost of my house 
ill go for things not essential either to its durability or comfort, 
it shall never consent to any outlay for materials whose chiet 
erit is that they are brought from a great distance, and are there 
re out of the reach of people in general, or for those that are new 
‘in fashion’ when the house is built. 

“| have no inclination to build a house whose only claim to any- 
dy’s notice fifty years hence will be that the owner was rich 
ough and silly enough to bring the stones for the wall froma 
arry a thousand miles away, the roof tiles from Germany, the 
1s from Oregon, the slates from Wales, and the paper from 
pan. It is doubtless a fine thing that all the ends of the earth 


the products thereof are within reach if we should happen to 
d them, but my house is not to be a museum or a curiosity shop 
s construction, no, nor in its contents either,” said he, emphat 
lly. “To make the best use of the materials at our doors, both 
chanically and artistically, is infinitely wiser than to adopt some 


fetched expedients, whose novelty and rarity will blind us to 
r faults. 

Another foolish waste to which I shall strongly object is the 
play of strange and curious forms and features that ostensibly 
e auseful purpose, but which in reality are introduced for the 


-e of external effect, and often cause lasting inconvenience and 


| to forced and false methods of construction. I have no objec 
to variety, to crooke dness, if you pl ase, ( ertainly no objet ction 
picturesque and unusual effects, when they are the natural out 


wth of varying circumstances and varying needs. ‘The adoption 
such things for mere superficial reasons is the most contemptible 


nd of architectural cant. If I need a round bay at one corner of an 
long room, an octagonal turret hanging from the slope of a triang- 
ur gable, a bulging balcony sliding down one side of the main roof : 


| want orifmy wife wants a lop-sided window in the library, with 


iined glass in one corner and clear plate in the other; if a chimney 
tilt in the outer walls will leave the room in better shape than if 
wholly inside, and if a fine view in that direction warrants 
icing a window over the fire-place between the smoke-flues: if a 
rmer, big or little, is required to light an attic chamber, or if 1 
oose to surmount the structure with an observatory, or flank it by 
ive-story tower in order to get a commanding view of the landscape, 
y or all of these things I can do with a clear conscience, provided 


there is a good and sufficient reason for them. Likewise, if I wish 
to indulge in elaborately carved door-posts, lintels or window-caps, 
if | wish to crown the building with a rich frieze and a noble cor- 
nice, and girdle it with bands and belt courses of beautiful and 


ignificant design, such luxuries as these cannot be called foolish 


Ss 


or extravagant if I can afford them; but no man, however rich he 
may be, has a right to devote his means to what is neither useful 


nor beautiful. To build what is positively ugly is worse than ex- 
travagance—it is culpably offensive. I am sure there is no law, 
human or Divine, constructional, asthetic or utilitarian, that will 
not condemn, without a recommendation to mercy, a large share 
of the fancies, caprices and vagaries that enter into what is called 
modern domestic architecture. Perhaps the days of profuse fret 
sawing, millinery work in white pine, and sheet iron imitation of 
stone are passing away, but if we are to be given something equally 
unmeaning and even more expensive in the strife for new things, 
it is only a change of frenzy, and one madness is about as bad as 
another. I hear a great deal about the wonderful advance in 
American architecture, and I can see that there is a great advance 
in architects, as regards numbers; but as I look at modern work it 


seems to me that the sober, intelligent, dignified houses that will 


not be shabby and out of fashion in fifteen years, are the rare excep- 


tions. I suppose they will continue to be so until architects and 


owners have learned that a good thing is better than a new one, and 


io 
aS 


that art isagrander force in the world than fashion. The latest things 
b 


j 


in science and invention, in the construction, the warming, ventilation 


houses. and in all that relates to comfort, conven 


and sanitation of 
ience and facilities for domestic management, are very likely to be the 
best things. Itis certain that we cannot afford toignore them. The 
latest things in fashion, as regards building, may safely be let 


severely alone. Whoever follows them is certain to be ashamed 
of his work sooner or later, and if he has any true feeling for art, 
to find that he has laid up treasures of unavailing regret for himself 


and for his client.” — 
C. Gardner. 


ANXIOUS PEOPLE. 

How some people do agonize! Every trifle in life is sufficient to 
unhinge them; the trivial occurrences of to-day afford them ex 
clamative matter for a week. If the baby turns too often in the 
night, or cries at an unusual time, ‘tis enough to alarm a neighbor- 
hood; their anxieties are external, their expressions always 
ecstatic! Charlotte Bronte immortalized this class of person in 
Genevieve, the school-girl in Vilette, whose woes were always pro- 
claimed in tones of increasing loudness, and whose only child, as 
she expresses it, went through every ailment flesh is heir to, to the 
accompaniment of shouts of woe from his mother, who, however, 
as the author casually remarked, fared on the whole, as well as the 
generality of people.—Se/ected. 
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HOW ELNATHAN AND I WENT TO HOUSEKEEPING. 


A VoIcE FROM A CorraGE KITCHEN. 


CHAPTER V. 
KEEPING UP. 


H, Papa!” said our eldest, as we sat at 
breakfast one morning, what does ‘ man- 
zanita’ mean?” 

“Ask Mamma,” said Elnathan, dis- 
creetly. 

“Consult the dictionary,” said Mam- 
ma, with dignity. 

“Did,” answered Laddie, with ten- 
year-old sententiousness, “and it isn’t 
in there. There are ever so many such 
words in our spelling lesson, and the 
book said the teacher was to explain 
the meaning, and Miss Ronald told us 


to ask our parents, so, I guess, she don’t know.” 

Wise Laddie, and most discreet teacher! After. breakfast, I took 
the list Laddie brought me, and sat down to help him get his lesson. 
Here were ten or a dozen Mexican and Anglo-Spanish words with 
no meanings given, and only one or two of them defined in * Web 
ster,” which was our standard authority. A dim recollection of 
something I had sometime read assisted at defining one or two 
more. The spelling-book was a very sensible one, and | felt that 
these were all words Laddie was liable to come upon in his reading, 
so I ransacked all the books in the house bearing upon the subject, 
and finally discovered the meanings of all but two, and these only 
came to light after long and patient search. 

After that experience I concluded that the modern mother needed 
to continue her own education in order to teach her children. | 
wondered if, in the busy life I was leading, I was allowing myself 
to fall hopelessly behind, and forgetting all I ever knew. As long 
as the children were contented with * Mother Goose” and * The 
Pig who Outwitted the Wolf,” as long as I could hear their lessons 
without first looking them over, simply propping up a “ speller” or 
“mental arithmetic” before me while I was moulding bread or 
ironing, I had not given the subject much thought, but I saw that, 
if I were not careful, the children would soon get ahead of me, 
which was a thing I by no means intended to allow. 

* -Inathan,” said I, when we were comfortably disposed for our 
evening consultation, “I feel as if I were dropping behind even my 
own children. I haven’t even read the daily paper thoroughly for 
a long time,—just the town items and the headings of other things, 
—and when Laddie asked me to-day what the war in Europe was 
about, because it was to be a part of his geography lesson, I had 
to tell him I didn’t even know there was one. Something must be 
done.” 

“Do it, my dear,” said Elnathan, in his sententious way, that 
oftentimes did not seem to offer much help, but always proved the 
sensible thing in the end. I suppose he saw I was vexed, for he 
laid aside the paper he had taken up, and proceeded to consider 
the subject. “It will never do,” said he, “for you to give up so 
entirely your own reading and study, even for the sake of the 
children. Of course you will have to read to them for a long time 
to come, but they must also learn to read and investigate for them- 
selves. They will naturally come to you to answer their questions 
and help them about their lessons, because you are always here 
and Iam seldom at home. I do not wish my children should ever 
outgrow their mother. I want they should consider that she knows 
a little more than any other woman in the world, and that she can 
decide for them every disputed question, from the exact locality of 
Borrioboola Gha to the proper amount of tail for a kite.” 

“Bless me,” said I, “I was up on that last subject long ago, and 
1 know how many strikes are out, and whether it is fair for Laddie 
to hit Elsie’s croquet ball twice before going through a wicket, or 
for Elsie toplay that she is the lady and Margery the hired girl a// 
the time. But I have spent so much time deciding such questions 
that I have had no time to read up on those which the children 
will begin to ask in the near future.” 

After that I found that I must indeed keep ahead of the children 
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in order to assist them, and many an evening did I spend, afte 
they were all in bed, poring over my forgotten arithmetic and his 
tory, posting myself on the binomial theorem in advance of Laddi: 
and renewing my acquantance with “the silk parasolof the siste: 
in-law” and “ the silver pencil-case of the butcher’ 
menced French. 

Of course, we could not buy many books or subscribe to man 
papers and magazines, but in this, as in other things, there wer 
ways and means. The local daily was a necessity, to be look 
out for like flour or coal, for that gave us the news of all our regic 


> when Elsie con 


anda view of what was going on abroad, which I was careful to om 
no more in my daily reading, after Laddie’s blank stare of amazeme 
at the fact that there was something his mother did not know. 

Then, of course, it was necessary, with possible governors ar 
statesmen growing up, to keep up with the politics of our own count: 
and also in the book reviews we found adequate ideas of mai 
books which we shouid probably never read. We made a practic 
of jotting down the titles of those which it seemed worth while 
draw from the public library to read to each other or to the ch 
dren, or to make them read aloud, for a subscription to the pub! 
library was also one of the necessary things in our housekeepin 
It was only a nominal sum, and perhaps it would be nothing 
and by, but, with the children growing up with a rapidity on 
equaled by their favorite Jack’s bean-stalk, we could not afford 
wait for the good time coming, and, meanwhile, the needful su 
could be pared off somewhere,—if not all at once, a dime at a tim 
and it only takes ten dimes to make a dollar. 

Then we found, by a little more paring, that we could spare ea: 
month the price at a newsdealer’s of a standard magazine, a 
there was always some neighbor who took out a different one ai 
was glad to exchange copies. When the children became o 
enough to long for one of the charming and useful magazin 
adapted to their age, they were eager to go without something e!] 
in order to save the price of it, choosing that, perhaps, for th: 
united Christmas present in place of several other things upx 
which they had previously set their hearts, or saving their ow 
private hoards of pennies to add to the sum, and, as in our o1 
case, there was always some friend who took a different one a 
was glad to exchange. 

My time to read was necessarily limited, but by dint of keeping 
paper or magazine close at hand, or a book that was not too cumb 
some to hold in one hand, so near that I could easily reach it wh 
I sat down to rock baby off to his nap, I managed to absorba goo 
quantity of reading during the year, and I learned to gather the sco} 
of a book quickly if I had no hope of reading it thoroughly. 

* Bye-low time” was also a good time to read to the older cl 
dren, for it hushed their noisy play; and when baby was saf« 
deposited under his crib blanket, and tucked up with a final 1 
and an ardent hope that his nap would last long enough for me ' 
accomplish something, if the rest of the brood could not be s« 
out of doors, it served to insure quiet to give each a slate a 
pencil and set them to writing or printing, as they could, the st 
they had just heard for papa’s perusal. 

In the rare days throughout the year when Elnathan could bx 
home, we planned to read all the books we could possibly a: 
profitably crowd into the time. Indeed, I am afraid the little on 
rather enjoyed having papa come home sick, his presence wi 
them by daylight was of such rare occurrence. 

No scrap of printed paper that came into the house, even wrapp 
around a bundle, was thrown aside until it was examined to see 
it would not yield some gem of poetry or thought to please or 
struct us. And though Elnathan laughed and teased me a lit 
when I asked him to buy a blank book into which I might co 
bits of prose or verse that I could preserve in no other way, yet 
was willing to buy a second and even a third when he saw hi 
useful and entertaining the collection became, as, in the lapse 
time, it grew into dimensions far surpassing the original bo 
There was something in it for every mood. It was my unfaili 
resort when the children wanted something for declamation, 
when there seemed for the time to be a dearth of reading matter. 

Then there was always some friend or neighbor who was int: 
ested in the same books and topics, and always some one willii 
to share the ever new delight of botany, until the children grew © 
enough for such a pursuit. But the children were ready for it lo! 
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vefore they came to it in school, for it was an unfailing source of 
imusement to gather in every walk, or even in their own door-yard, 
\s many varieties of leaves as possible, and then, spreading them 
ut upon the table to assort them according to their marging, and 
hen according to their tips and bases. It was not hard for them 
»remember the proper terms for them after the meanings were 
xplained, with the leaves before them as object lessons: and so 
hey learned to mark the difference between the blossoms with 
nited or divided petals, and the manner in which they were ar- 
inged upon the stalk. 
And in the same way I renewed my acquaintance with history, 
nto which the children entered with zest, playing every story as it 
as rehearsed to them. Laddie, boy-like, was ready to personate 
mperors and rulers of every nation, but Elsie was always patri- 
tic—a fierce little Jacobite or a staunch Continental. as the case 
ight be—and great was her disillusionment when she learned 
at her favorite Marion, whom she had so often personated in 
ppet sash and paper chapeau, was a small man with nothing com- 
inding in his appearance. We used to laugh at their ardor, but 
um convinced that the facts they thus learned will never fade 
m their memories, and that they will prize civil liberty the more 
having entered so eagerly into the stories of those who, in all 
s, have fought for it. 
Was not all this difficult when added to the cares of cooking and 
wing? Indeed, I am afraid I adopted the plan at first from its 
y ease. The only way I could keep from rusting myself was by 
nstant attrition with my children’s minds. We could give them 
t to think, 
| we were determined they should lack for no knowledge it was 


thing but hands trained to industry and minds tau 


g 


1 the house when I 


yur power to bestow. Then, if they were i 
shed to commence some important and absorbing task, it was 
essary to see that they were safely and happily employed first, 
| books or games requiring some intellectual effort seemed to 
t longer, without growing wearisome, than anything else. Fon 
tance, rolling a wooden ball across the floor to knock down ten- 
s or clothes-pins, fastened in pairs so that they would stand up, 
s poor fun ina short time; but if the ten-pins were infantry and 
interlocked clothes-pins were cavalry, and the floor was dubbed 
h the name of some famous battle-ground, then the fun became 
we absorbing. The reserves were marched up in most ipproved 
le; the wounded were carried to the rear in the tin express 
igon: a dab of red or blue paint from the water-color box did the 
ithes-pins no harm, and served to distinguish the combatants, 
d, as the whole affair involved much consultation of the history 
0k, I soon found it expedient to propose some battle with whose 
tails I was tolerably familiar, else I was speedily brought to grief 
my small questioners, unless, indeed, baby with joyous shouts 
vooped down upon both armies, and scattered them in wild dis 
ler, to the great discomfiture of the opposing commanders. 
In helping the children to intellectual growth we helped our 
Ives, and found it quite possible in the midst of work and worry 
great deal of the first and as little as might be of the last), to 
cep ourselves tolerably fresh and bright. We enjoyed the chil- 
lren all the way up, fully realizing that the time would come when 
ey would belong to other households than ours, and fully deter- 
ined that no press of labor or want of means should deprive us 
{all the comfort to be derived from them while we had them, for 
icy indeed belonged to the Higher Life of the Household. 
—H. Annette Poole. 


A CONSPICUOUS CARPET. 
\ room is badly furnished if the first thing that strikes a person 
pon entering it is the carpet, and modern taste is so far educated 
it in well-appointed homes one is seldom called upon to admire 
parterre of brilliant flowers upon the drawing-room carpets or to 
ad upon trees whose branches shelter humming birds. The 
sthetic movement has had one good result in modifying scarlets 


greens, and if we are sometimes inclined to wish that the favo- 
e colors were a little less sombre it is a fault in the right direc- 

on as far at any rate, as carpets are concerned. Neutral tints are 
be preferred, and if the walls of a room are dingy, or there is any 

ther reason for wishing to introduce a little brightness, the color- 
g¢ should be in the border of the carpet rather than in the centre. 
Vew Vork Times. 
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ECONOMIZE YOUR STRENGTH. 


A RESERVE FORCE. 


A case of physical bankruptcy came under my notice not long 
since, which furnishes a text for the present homily. The condi- 
tions were such as are common to thousands of households 
throughout the land. An aged and widowed mother, during a 
long and painful illness, was dependent upon the care of two 
daughters, each less than thirty years old. A slender income for- 
bade the help of a professional nurse, and upon these two girls fell 
the extra labor which is a necessary concomitant of sickness. The 
service was a loving one. They rejoiced that their own hands 
could minister to the necessities of one who grew unspeakably 
more precious as the time drew near when the dear worn face 
would be buried from their sight. Their devotion was so sweet, so 
tender, so unselfish that the neighbors often remarked, “ Those 
Blair girls will break down after their mother’s death.” 

The prophecy came true of only one, however. When the be- 
loved presence had gone out from the home to return no more for- 
ever, Miss Louisa. the elder. bec ame the victim of nervous prostra- 
tion and was obliged to go away for treatment to a celebrated sani- 
tarium. The younger now had an additional burden of loneliness 
to bear, and it was during this time that I called upon her and 
learned the secret of her marvelous endurance. 

* How is it,” I asked, “ when you shared mutually in the care of 
your mother, when your affection for her was equally strong, and, 
to all outward appearances, when your health was no better than 
Louisa’s, that she has broken down and you have not?” 

Her earnest, direct, and common sense answer was substantially 
* About five years ago,” she said, “I was led to see 


as follows: g 
that I ought to be laying up in store for this very emergency. 
Sickness and death are vicissitudes common to every family, and 
while father had carefully hoarded money enough to « arry us com- 
fortably through all ordinary expenses incident thereto, | knew 
that something besides money would be needed. I knew that if 
mother had a lingering illness that both Louisa and myself would 
wish to do everything that we could ourselves for her comfort, 
even to the robing of the precious body for burial, and this would 
take v7/a/ force. 1 studied the subject carefully, and felt confident 
that we, like most Americans, were living up to the very limit of 
our income in this particular. We had no * complaints,” so called, 
up every particle of strength which we gen- 


h a course of living seemed to 


but each day we used 
erated. There was no surplus. Suc 
me as unwise as to spend the little capital which father had pru- 
| 


dently saved, leaving nothing in the bank upon which to draw in 
the proverbial rainy day. I talked with my sister but she laughed 


at what she called my hobby and persistently staid within doors 
bing in the flower garden, 
or taking vigorous exercise of some kind. 
ries beyond what are involved in a sensible use of Nature’s com- 


while I was tramping the fields, or grul 
| had no special theo- 


mon agencies—pure air, exercise, simple diet, abundant sleep, and 
a contented spirit. Sometimes it seemed selfish to go off by my- 


self for an afternoon nap, but I studied my own organism suffi- 


ciently to see that while I might be reckless in exposure to cold, 
for instance, or in matters of diet, that as regards sleeping I must 


hold a tight rein if | wished to strengthen my nervous system. By 


and by came the testing time, and oh! | cannot be grateful enough 
that I had my wealth of health to use for mother during her last 
days. It was an inexpressible comfort to watch night after night 
without weariness, to have strong arms to lift her, and steady 
nerves to soothe her in paroxysms of pain. Louisa lived on her 
principal of strength, I on my 7z/eres¢; that explains my being left 
here to carry on the household cares alone for a while.” 

Here the strong mouth quivered and tears filled her eyes as she 
added, “I’m aware that now I have used up all my reserve force, 
and I must begin to lay by 
does pay to have one’s own self to give in time of need.” It seems 


n store again. But it is blessed, it 


to me that this experience, and it is not a fictitious one, contains 
the germ of a great truth, viz., that the secret of health, as of 
wealth, is tolay up alittle each day. Into every life, there will come 
periods, when sleep must be broken, and meals be irregular, a run 
in the open air impossible, and the household routine deranged. 
—FKrances /. Dyer. 
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GASTRONOMIC THOUGHTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 
SUPPLEMENTED WITH VALUABLE TESTED RECEIPTS. 

[This series of papers is Original in Good HOUSEKEEPING and 
printed elsewhere. It is t) Miss Parloea prepa 
tally for one publicatic n, and has no connection with t ot , 

Recipes, and carefully prepared Bill re which sh 
syndicate of daily and week Zs.) 
VII. 
BILLS OF FARE. 
(BREAKFAST.) 
Fruit. Oatmea 
ATutton Chop Baked Potatoes. 
Graham Rolls. 
(DINNER. 
Oyster Soup. 
Potled Rice. Stewed Tom 
Beet Salad. 
Cream Meéringue Pudding. 
(SUPPER.) 
Meat-and-Rice Croqguettes 
Prown Bread Toast. 
Baked Sweet Apples and Crean 
Cake. Tea. 

Despite the array of savory viands and delectable dainties which 
may be produced by following modern modes of cooking, there is. 
to many people, nothing more attractive and satisfying than an 
old-fashioned salt-fish dinner or a boiled dinner. Yet commonly 
people do not take the proper amount of pains in preparing eith¢ 
meal. As vegetables are plentiful now. this is a good season in 
which to have a boiled dinner, and directions for cooking one will 
be given in this chapter. The articles required are six or ei 
pounds of corned beef, a small head of cabbage, enough whit 
yellow turnips to make three quarts when sliced, three bee 
medium size, a dozen good-sized potatoes, four carrots and, 
convenient, the same number of parsnips. 

There are two methods of preparing this dinner; one is to cook 
the meat and each vegetable separately, a the other is to cook 
all—except the beets—in one large kettle. The latter mode gives 
a savory meal, yet many folk have no appetite for articles which 
have been boiled in a single utensil and each of which has acquired 
a combination of flavors from the water as the cookin 


progressed 
progressed. 


By the second method of preparation each article retains its dis 


tinctive flavor. All the vegetables should be seasoned with salt 
and butter at serving time. 

The first step is to prepare the corned beef. The rump or a 
brisket piece is the most suitable to use. Wash the meat thor- 
oughly and put it into the kettle with hot water enough to cover it: 


or if the meat be very salt, use cold water. Slowly heat the water 


to the boiling point and then skim carefully. Set the kettle back 
where the beef will only simmer for five hours and a half. 

water must simply bubble; rapid cooking will make the meat hard. 
dry and stringy. At serving-time put the meat on a large platter 
and garnish with a few slices of carrot, beet and turnip. 

In case the vegetables be cooked with the meat a much 
quantity of water must be used than when the meat is cooked 
alone, and the kettle must be drawn forward to a hotter part of 
the stove as the vegetables are added. 

To prepare the vegetables: Cut the stalk and green or bruised 
leaves from the cabbage: then cut the cabbage into fom parts and 
put it into a pan with two tablespoonfuls of salt and cold water 
enough to cover it. Let it stand for an hour or more. Pare and 
slice the turnips; pare the potatoes: scrape the carrots and pars 
nips and cut them into slices lengthwise. Put all these vegetables 
into cold water. Wash the beets lightly, being particular not to 
break the little roots. Put them into a large saucepan with boil 
ing water in plenty and boil for two hours if the beets be small. 
or for three hours if they be large. As beets grow older they re 
quire more time for cooking. By November those which have 
been raised this year will need four hours’ boiling, and late in the 
winter they will require even a longer time. When the beets are 
done, plunge them into cold water; for this will enable you to rub 
off the skin readily. Slice thin, and season with butter and salt. 


unless vinegar be preferred. Boil the cabbage for two hours, ani 
during the last half-hour add a tablespoonful of salt. Sometimes 
half a pound of lean salt pork is cooked for five hours in the wate 
put into the kettle in which the cabbage is to be boiled—three hour 
before the vegetable is put in and the remaining two while the cal 
bage is cooking. When this is done it is customary to place th: 
pork on the dish with the beef and serve a thin slice to anybod 
desiring it. The cabbage should be drained in a colander after tl 
cooking and cut with a knife as it is drained; or it may be put into 
chopping-tray and chopped fine ; salt and butter being added—abor 
a tablespoonful of butter and a teaspoonful of salt. The carrots 
turnips and parsnips should be put into boiling water and cook 
an hour; the potatoes should be put into boiling water an 
cooked for half an hour. If the vegetables are to be cooked wit 
the meat, after the latter has been simmering for three hours tl 
kettle must be placed on a hotter part of the range and the cabbag 
be added; an hour later add the turnips, carrots and parsnips ; an 
half an hour afterward add the potatoes. At serving time take 1 


the potatoes and set them ina dish on the back part of the stoy 
covering them with a towel. 


Take up the cabbage and let it drai 
then remove » vegetables and the meat. The meat. | 
s sufficient seasoning, so they need onl 
erything ild be be served ver 

e mixed mustard and vinegar on the tab 


prepared from the 
ght to be even mor 
ipt for a hash m: 
the cabbage, turnips, parsni] 
each quart of the mixed \ 
butter or beef drippings. Seas 
i 1 cupful of water or n 
it, cook j 
t. This isa 
Potatoes may 


cold beets | 


a cupful of mill ‘ut one tabliesp il 


when it has become me 


lil 
an omel 


turn out on a warm 


CREAM MERINGI 

flour, three-fourt f a cupfu 

vowdered su , half aspoontul o It and one teaspoonful of var 

*xtract. Dreal 2 id beat the yolks and one of the whi 
I sugar. Put thet 


anothe them four tablespoonful 
vilk may 


: ery smooth, and gradually 
gg-and-milk mixture. Turn into a double-boiler—fi 


that the water in the lower kettle is boiling. S 
becomes a smooth, thick cream—say about a quart 
in hour, Add the vanilla extract, and rub the mixture throug! 


strainer into a pudding-dish. Now beat the three reserved whites 
eggs to a stiff froth and gradually beat nto them the three remaini 
tablespoonfuls of sugar. Spread this mixture rather roughly over t 


ice 


1a moderate oven and cook for twenty minutes w 
ior open. The pudding should be served cold. 

’UDDING.—The materials needed are a quart 
juart l apples, two cupfuls of grated bread crumbs, a gi 


erous half cupful of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of flour, two of butt 


pare d and « 


two eggs, a lemon, and half a cupful of water. Put the apples and wat 
into a stewpan and cook until the apples will mash casily; then remo 
from the fire and add the sugar, butter, and the grated rind and the jui: 
of the lemon. Mix the flour with the bread crumbs and stir into the mix 
ure. Beat the eggs until they are light and add them to the other ingre: 
ents. Turn into a buttered pudding-dish and bake in a moderate oven {i 
three-quarters of an hour. Serve with hard sauce or with sugar and crean 

—Maria Parloa 

(Copyright by Maria Parloa. Ail rights reserved, | 
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VEGETABLE HASH Che hashe 
mains of a boiled dinner are by s 
*. palatable than the dinner itself. 1 
from vegetables: ¢ hop rather coat 
ns and about half of a small carrot. | 
etables one large tablespoonful of 
re with salt and pepper and add on 
*y Put the mixture into a frying-pan, a 
: for half an hour, stirring occasional 
‘ys dish for breakfast, luncheon, dint 
a chopped and heated with the other vegeta . Useth iim 
ie from a boiled dinner either as a pickle or in a salad. 
Mrat AND Poravro Hasu.—Take enough of the trimmings of t 
ior cold corned beef to make three cupfuls when chopped rather fine Us 
é also the same quantity of cold boiled potatoes, chopped rather coar 
hitas Sprinkle both ingredients with salt and pepper; half a teaspoonfu 
By pepper will be enough and the amount of salt will depend upon t 
Ws saltness of the beef. After mixing the materials lightly with a fork a 
butter into a frying 
put in the hash. Spread it lightly 
i Ps § the bottom of the pan, and aiter covering it closely, set it where it \ 
c heat slowly and cook for half an hour or more. There should be a ri 
e brown crust on the bottom of the hash when done. Slip a knife unde: 
, to ascertain this fact. At serving-time fold the hash Hct a 
Garnish with triangular ] y toa 
ind s 
the egg-and-n 
sy the rest of tl 
pei 
pi 
the « 
\ 
| 
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inal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE RATIONALE OF GIFTS. 


THEIR FuNcrion in Soctan Lire, Past AND FuTurRE. 


HE uses and abuses of presents are revealed 
through the origin and development of gift 
making customs. <A custom that is fitted to 
one stage of social evolution is more or less 


unsuited to a better sta: and it is well for 


conservatives to realize this and for progres- 
sives to ascertain the lines of progress, that 
changes may be made in reasonable haste only, 


toward the ideal. Let us see how various gift 


gifts are di- 


customs are organized. Holiday 


tly traceable to sacrifices to the gods. In the course of 


the Romans had a god of the New Year named Janus, to 
n they offered sacrifices on New Year's day on twelve altars. 
vas but a step from god propitiation to buying the favorit- 
of the king, then of other men in power, and in the course 
gifts to Janus became 

he New Year led 


ift making 


time as the original motive for the 
ie and symbolical, the general rejoicing at t 
appy greetings and the extension of ¢ to friends, 
Romans were not alone among ancient ps oples as observers 
New Year's, and with them must be named not only other 
ches of the Aryan stock, including the Saxons and other Ger- 
tribes, but the Jews, Persians, Chinese and Druids of ancient 
iin; and in all cases the custom evidently sprang from sacri 
to deities. The “Hansel Monday” of the Scotch and the 
r d’étrennes ” of the French are ramifications of the original 
n New Year's. 
mm New Year's gifts Christmas gifts were derived. The first 
stian emperors kept up the custom of making and receiving 
Year's gifts, still accompanied by many “idolatrous” rites 
the church finally condemned it. At an early period the Chris 
New Year was on our 25th of March (the conception of Mary). 
When, about 


gradually become a 


ermany this was the case until the ninth century. 


century, the 25th of December had 
festival commemorative of the Nativity, the rst of January 
iately also assumed a specially sacred character as the octave 


hristmas day and as the anniversary of the circumcision of our 


December 25th was the German New Year's until the four- 


century; and the English, even to 1 In the transition 


old New Year’s into the modern Christmas, the practice of 
g gifts was preserved; as it was, also, in the transition of the 


nto the new New Year’s day. 


1e good wishes of New Year’s day are h irdly less appropriate 
first day of each new year of life, and as gifts ac ompanied 
former, so they were made to accompany the latter, from the 


rity of the occasion, and birthday presents grew into an es- 
shed custom. 


have of Easter presents, they had 


the earliest account that we 
loped to the symbolical stage and consisted of eggs, emblem 
of new life; these were exchanged by the ancient Persians 
before the Christian era. The custom is still preserved, 
g us, in presents of various appropriate designs. 


Che origin of wedding presents is not certain, but it is not un 


lythat they sprang from wife purchase among primitive peoples. 
promiscuity is the rule among the lowest races in their mar- 
: relation, tribes that had become exogamous by wife capture, 


at times driven to wife purchase and though the tribe at first 
tiated for its members, the individuals ultin ately negotiated 
themselves. The changes may be thus bri fly outlined: Cap 
of the bride; purchase of the bride from the tribe: purchase 
m parents by husband: gifts to parents by husband: gifts to 
bride by husband; gifts to the bride by friends; gifts to the 
le and groom by friends. 
‘lodern instances of the formation of custom in present giving 
plenty enough. Repeat the act under similar circumstances 
g enough and the custom is created. -The Baltimore American 
s a story of the origin of a fee of $5, regularly exacted from 
ng members of the bar on their admission by the crier of the 
preme court in that city. Many years ago, when young lawyers 
€ scarce and rich, and liberal because they could afford to be. 
old woman, known as Nell Gwynn, who used to sell apples and 


Hous 
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cakes about the courts, took it into her head to tax all the young 
lawyers $5 on their admittance to the bar. The lawyers laughed 
and complied with the old woman’s fancy. The practice continued 
during Nell’s lifetime. When she died the crier of the court 
thought the field a good one to cultivate, and the young lawyers 
of his time were induced to follow the example of their prede- 
cessors. The courtesy came in course of time to be regarded as 
a right, and is no longer a contribution, but an exaction, although 
the crier is not dependent on fees, but receives a fair salary for 
his services. 

The most foolish of all gift customs is the giving of “tips” to 
waiters, servants, public officials, and the like. The servile de- 
pendents of the aristocratic society of the Old World were long 
ago the recipients of small presents, usually money, from the no- 


a 


bility and gentry in extra acknowledgment for services faithfully 
and deftly performed, or to get a reputation for wealth and lordly 
airs, or to create respect and a sort of alle gviance among the lower 
classes, or as an act of gracious condescension, and probably from 
other motives. The repetition of this practice could result only as 
it has, with its varied extension, illustrating, most forcibly, how 
pernicious the habit of gratuity giving 


may become. 

Public officers, reluctant or negligent in the performance of duty, 
or requested to confer a favor, have, from the first, fallen before 
the present maker and done his bidding; and, in the course of 
time, with the organization of the custom, they have often made 
their action dependent upon the offer of a gift, to the extent that 
the government would allow. 

I:ditors and publishers of newspapers have long been the bene- 
ficiaries of presents in return for mere favors, and the granting of 
favors is now more or less dependent pon reciprocity. Of course 
a ne Wspaper must not use its news at the expense of its advertis- 
ing space; nevertheless, certain gifts, such as railway passes, are 
expected instead of money, in return for notices that are published 
for the railway company. Amusement managers have access to 
news columns by giving passes to their entertainments. 

Members « 


f Legislatures have so long and so commonly been 
getting railway passes, that they would be greatly surprised if 
passes were not offered to them soon after election. 

The disposition of property by will began in ancient Roman 
times, when a father, at death, gave to his son property to enable 
him and to induce him to make sacrifices to the household gods to 


hire them to treat the parent’s ghost well. 
The taxes that every government demands from its citizens. and 
g 
even other people, were developed from the voluntary presents that 


ve warlike peoples made to each other for purposes of pro 


pitiation. 
The enforced payment of revenues to Established churches and 


the half-demanded, half-begged contribution to the “collection” 
began when voluntary oblations were made by early man at the 
graves of dead men. 

Though this survey is greatly condensed, we are now able to 
understand to some extent how gift customs have grown from 
voluntary presents. Gifts, repeated under uniform circumstances. 
finally came to be demanded by the constituted recipient as of right 
due to him; bribes, offered under such circumstances, have a like 
consequent; and the purchasing of favors undet regularity of con 
ditions, sometimes grows into enforced payment of the price with 
out return of the favor. 

We are now prepared to find the uses and abuses of gift CUS- 
toms. Without exception their most characteristic feature and 
their worst feature is the express or implied demand made by the 
established receiver upon those who are in situations in which the 
custom declares that the demand may be made; and, to make this 
demand the more forcible, there often comes to its assistance the 
public or private criticism, disapprobation, or ridicule that may be 
aimed at one who is guilty of the infraction of custom. In many 
cases, too, the return of gift for gift is so strongly implied that the 
first giver may as well say, I give you this with the understanding 
that you shall give me something in return. 

Notwithstanding all the pleasure that has been derived from 
Christmas presents, both in giving and in receiving, there is a 
general recognition that they are more or less compulsory, not only 
in the first giving, butin reciprocity. After gift making has become 
systematic, its prompting, which ought to lie in the good feelings, 
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is largely, often entirely, lost; the gift is made principally because 
it agrees with the established order of conduct. As the old custom 
of making New Year’s gifts crystallized, it was coercive and pro- 
portionately burdensome. Anciently a pound of gold was given to 
the Roman emperors every New Year's day by each officer, cour- 
tier and attendant. Caligula received presents during the whole 
day, standing in the ante-chamber of his palace. In the time of the 
Czesars these presents became such a source of personal profit to 
the sovereign and so onerous to his subjects, that Claudius limited 
them by decree. 
by returning gifts. New Year's tribute has been exacted from sub- 
ject peoples. Henry III. of England extorted New Year’s gifts, 
and Queen Elizabeth’s wardrobe and jewels, it is said, were prob- 
Although 
she made returns in plate and other articles. she took care that the 
balance should be in her own favor. 


Other rulers have partly relieved the oppression 


ably almost wholly supplied from such contributions. 
Her 3,000 gowns, mentioned 
in Disraeli’s “Curiosities of Literature,” show that this tax must have 
been heavy; even her servants were put under tribute. As late as 
1692, as appears in the J/onthly Miscellany of December of that 
year, the English nobility were accustomed every New Year's tide 
to send tothe king purses of gold. All the evidence shows that 
from early to modern times New Year's presents to people in 
power were practically compulsory and often very burdensome to 
the donors. 

In the time of James I., those who made New Year’s presents 
went so far as to demand 
his “ Popular Antiquities” it 


and when Brand wrote 


Northumberland 


return presents 
was still usual in 
for persons to ask for gifts on New Year's day. In parts of Ireland 
boys have been accustomed to throw wisps of straw into houses on 
the first day of the year and expect gifts in return. In some parts 
of old England, this feature of the custom went so far that bands’ of 
jolly, yet riotous, people used ti ] 


) parade the town on Christmas and 
seize upon men and women whom they m 


| make them each 
In Ger 


s among relatives 


pay at least six pence at a tavern to buy iberation. 
many the periodic and systematic making of gift 
and friends is an actual obligation and in France the burden simi 
larly entailed is so enormous that at New Year and at Easter, people 
not infrequently leave home to escape it. District 
in the United States now have printed begging 


telegraph boys 
appeals for New 
Year’s gifts which they hand to the people for whom they do er- 
rands. 
has made you frequent calls in the days and 


One demand is as direct as this: “The messenger boy 
months gone by * and 
“he hopes that now you will not deny hima fey ‘call.” Two 


boys who personated messengers in New York last New Year’s, 


collected $520 in a short time in this way. 
Among civilized men, as well as among the 


g lower races, the prac- 
tice of making wedding presents has been carried to great ex 


tremes, because of their coercive nature and particularly as they 
have been made a test of social standing. 


g. Notwithstanding much 
popular disapprobation of these gifts, they still continue, though 


commonly devoid of the expression of much feeling: and though, 


besides, as articles of assistance to a newly married pair, they are 
t 


failures, for among the poor they are too insufficient, and among 


the rich they are not needed. No gift tom is coercive 


than this, and the singleness of the coercion has been multiplied 


more 


There are 
no less than 14 of these,—cotton, paper, leathern, wooden, woolen, 


many fold by the creation of anniversary observances. 


tin, silk and fine linen, crystal, china, silver, pearl, ruby, golden and 
diamond. 

Between the lines of a wedding invitation one may always read, 
“Don’t come to the wedding unless you bring a present.” One 
year, for a New 
Haven editor mentions the receipt of wedding cards stamped with 


exception to this, however, came to light this 


the unusual phrase, “no presents,” showing that there are at least 
two persons who will not take advantage of this gift custom abuse. 
The gifts are not everywhere restricted to the bride and groom. In 
India expensive presents are bestowed, and the parents of the 
bride are often impoverished for life by the dowry which they give 
her. When a great wedding takes place troops of beggars and 
priests appear, and they must not be sent away empty-handed. At 
a recent marriage, 10,000 people were sumptuously fed and pre- 
sented with clothing and money. There are peoples among whom 
the expected hospitalities on the occasion of a daughter’s marriage 
are so costly as to excuse female infanticide, on the ground that 


the ruinous expense which rearing the daughter would eventual) 
entail is thus avoided. 

There is nothing about established present making more offen 
sive toa rational minded person, than the neglect of a hotel o 
restaurant waiter until he shall be given a bribe to perform the se: 
vices that he has already been paid to do; and indignation make 
one want to kick the man who ever gave the waiter a “tip,” an 
hired him to slight all succeeding guests. The fools who bega 
addled upon the hotels and restaurants, the publi 
buildings and other places, the private dwellings, and the subord 
nate public and private service of nearly all Europe and, to a grow 
ing extent, of the United States, a most objectionable form « 


this custom 


present demanding and giving. In this country waiters who wer 
formerly content with an offer of five cents will now take nothin 
while th 
guest who is idiotic enough to think that he must create a reput: 
tion for generosity with the waiters, thinks of offering nothing les 
than 50 cents. As a writer, whose name is forgotten, well says 


less than ten and many are raising the lower limit to 25; 


* The rich fool who tosses a dollar to a waiter for some trivial se: 
vice, debases the waiter, injures himself and wrongs the publi: 
By acting in that manner in all the transactions of his life, a ric 
man diffuses around him an atmosphere of corruption and rais« 
the scale of expense toa point which is oppressive to many, ruinou 
to some and inconvenient to all.” 

The necessity of bribing a public officer or public servant to d 
his duty is the legitimate consequence of the first bribing. A 
gifts of day and occasion are more or less compulsory. Free rai 
road passes were demanded by a Massachusetts Senator last wii 
ter, after the representatives of the people had been led to belies 
that passes were as of right due them, by the long repeated gifts « 
the railroad companies. The giving of $5 to the Baltimore cou 

rier is a pure extortion by custom. 

Enough has been written to show that there are serious and offer 
sive evils inseparable from organized present making; and yet. 
few words are needed to explain the uses that it has served, and 
still serving ina diminishing degree. Customs answer to som 
uses while they live, or they could never have come into being an 
had continued existence. So long as they are preserved. the rel 


The 


change or become extinct to fit new conditions of life and new n 


ve good that 


ti most of them confer overbalances the evil. 
tures of the living, and while they are first the effects of their c 
ators, they are next the workers of effects in those who follo 
them. Gift customs have been and are causing effects that mu 
in time almost entirely supplant them, with some few exceptio1 
where the customs have been found to fill social needs, as in ca 
of wills. Just as industrialism rises from slavery, just as soci 
integration is created by war, just as music cultivates the emotio1 
so the coercion of customary present givi! 


that gave it origin; 


ends in spontaneous uncustomary giving. When human symy 
thies are weak, fears, hopes and like emotions are nearly all tl 
stand behind gifts: but habits in making presents being estal 
lished, the customs react on their followers and join witha hundr 
other causes in laying the foundations of sympathetic instincts 
and as these instincts gather strength, the customs lose their for 


and at 


last become obsolete, leaving in their place the spontaneot 


expressions of a powerful sympathy. Causes of this change ar 
now, and have long been, in operation, but only glimpses of the e1 
are possible in our day; no one who realizes the nature of tl 
change can help but be impatient at its slowness, and contribut 
so far as the dominion of custom and an adaptation to his surroun 
ings will allow him, toward a nearer approach to the ideal. 

It is very noticeable how much spontaneous giving adds to t! 
sympathy of giver and receiver; a gift that is made as a matter « 
course, is so received and there is nothing to warm the cold for: 
ality; but let the gift be the visible and tangible outpouring of t! 
heart, and sympathy will meet sympathy and will tolerate no forn 
ality of custom. For those who never freely make a gift, it is we 
that custom exists to compel them to do it; but those who ne¢ 
only the suggestions of ability and propriety, may do much to s 
their conduct that will neither be followed no 
If a waiter is very neat and agreeable in his service, t¢ 
him so, and give him presents, though not with too much frequenc) 
and without regularity. You can make a newly-married friend 
gift, if you want to, without making it a wedding gift. Why mak: 


order custom 


created. 
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Good HOUSEKEEPING. 


your friend wait till Christmas, or New Year’s, or Easter, ora 
birthday anniversary, or a marriage anniversary before thinking of 
. gift? Why keep your children waiting a whole year for presents 
when you ought to make many of the 365 days the times for pres- 
ents? With the avoidance of regularity in time and circumstances, 
cifts may be made as frequently as you please and no custom will 
follow. The giver and the receiver will think more of each other 
when this is done, than they would if they acted as the servants of 
ustom. 

Gift making is losing its obligatory features as time passes 
though now and then a custom may become temporarily stronger) 
ind it is extending a deeper root into the friendly feelings. The 
srowing individualism of the present day is becoming loth to 
icknowledge the dominion of custom when it is devoid of rational 
yurpose or is of mischevious tendency. To the extent that gifts 
ire customary, and are made as if demanded as returns for gifts, or 
is if due to situation or relationship, to this extent a person who 
as progressed beyond them finds them a burden and often a de- 
eit. It is well fora man to have a regular day on which to pay 

s debts, to ascertain how his business stands, to perform certain 

ities necessary for his welfare; regularity then becomes a valu 

le aid to duty and, indeed, is duty. But the expression of altru 
stic feeling degenerates into cold formality when it takes the 
1ape of duty. The contrast is seen in people who act from the 
ontaneous promptings of their feelings, and in people who are 
ere mechanisms of clockwork, as regular and as unfeeling. As 

r feelings prompt more frequent expressions of regard through 

fts, the exclusiveness of certain days and occasions devoted to 

e purpose will be lost and will be merged in the general readi- 

ss to bestow the tribute of affection at any suitable time. The 

timate outcome of this custom of conferring gratuities in its 
iny forms, will be governed by the change in present motives 

d by the realization of the greater pleasure of spontaneity. Ina 

ogressing community the fear of a breach of custom is constantly 

minishing and when in ours we realize that our feelings and the 
cumstances in each case should decide our action, regardless of 

e practice of our forefathers, the institution of giving will be dis- 

ganized and we shall give only when we feel a satisfaction in 

ving; and we shall always find pleasure in giving, when we are 
le to give to those we like. This is the ideal, untrammelled way 
giving; one that means what it purports to mean; a way that 
illumined by its own light; and that is one of the natural channels 
the language of friendship and of the broad feeling of love. 
—Ceorge K. Holmes. 
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A MOTHER'S PRAYER. 


A little hand, within my own 
I hold, 

More precious ‘tis than silver, gems, 
Or gold. 


White, dimpled, soft, it nestles 
*Neath my arm, 

As if once sheltered there, ’twere safe 
From harm. 


Oh! darling little hand, that clings 
oO mine, 
Oh, loving, trustful eyes, that 


Softly shine. 


You look to me for all that love 
Can give, 
Will look tflxge so long as both 


Shall live. 


I feel my great unfitness for 
The task ; 

More patience, Lord, more gentleness, 
I ask. 


More love, with which to teach thy 
Love divine ; 

Less faith in my own strength, much more 
In thine. 


More courage, faith, and hope to point 
The road, 
That narrow road, and straight, which leads 
To God. 
—Hattie Tremaine Terry. 
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MRS. STEBBINS’ TEA-PARTY. 
How Ir WAS ENJOYED. 

RS. STEBBINS was tired and _ ner- 
vous, but she had decided to have 
the “minister’s folks” to tea that 
day, and that very day they must 
come. She had baked a custard pie 
in the early morning, almost with the 
dew on it—if that were a proper 
phrase to use in connection with 
custard pies—for everybody knew if 
the minister had a weakness for any- 
thing earthly it was for custard pie. 
He liked them deep and rich and 
baked as a custard should be, a long 
time ina slow oven. Mrs. Jenkins, 
a well-to-do farmer’s wife, said she 
always put a cup of cream into her 
“minister pie,” and then she turned 

her back and “ dashed in some more.” 

Mrs. Lane, whose husband was said to be * shiftless,” and whose 
larder was never very well supplied, spoke up, with a pink spot in 
her cheeks, and said rather sharply, that although she couldn't 
turn her back on a cream pot she couldn't nor wou/dn’¢ turn it 
upon any body nor any ¢A7xg for the pie she'd turn out. 

Another, a charming little lady with deep blue eyes, and dim- 
ples, declared she kept her head in the oven one whole afternoon 
just to see that it didn’t get too hot to bake the minister’s pie. 

It was amusing to hear 


he different expt riences. A rather 


t 
severe female said she thought ‘twas a shame for a minister of the 
Gospel to be so given to flesh-pots. Upon this a mischievous 
young girl began estimating how much custard pie the minister 
really had consumed since he’d been settled among them. They 
all agreed it was a good deal, but then he was such a judge, and it 
gave them such a chance for emulation that the minister stood a 
pretty fair chance of feasting upon custard pie to the end of time, 
if he lived so long and staid there. 

And now Mrs. Stebbins’ pie was set out on the back-room table 
to cool, side by side with a generous company cake hiding its fluffy 
richness under an icy covering ornamented with a delicate tracery 
of leaves and ferns, as though the frost fairies had already begun 
their work, notwithstanding it was only September. 

“There,” said the lady, “if Mrs. Jenkins can beat that /et her,” 
and she surveyed the tempting dainties with a satisfied air. Then 
the French-China tea-set, with purple sprigs, that had been her 
grandmother's was taken down and carefully dusted. The cups 
were a quaint shallow shape with handles, and in a long service 
only one had been “nicked.” While this was being done Minnie, 
the little daughter, was instructed to go over to the minister’s and 
invite himself and wife to tea. * Tell them to come early,” said 
she, “not be ceremonious.” 

“Can I invite Susie too, ma?” questioned Minnie, with a plead- 
ing face. 

“Oh, you’re going to have /eyv to your party, you know, when 
your birthday comes,” was the rather doubtful answer. 

Minnie’s face clouded. ‘ Well,shall I ask Aunt Debby?” said she. 

Aunt Debby was a superannuated relative of the minister’s, and 
very tenderly cherished in the family from having educated her 
nephew at great sacrifice to herself. 

* Say, shall I ask Aunt Debby?” persisted Minnie. 

“No!” snapped Mrs. Stebbins, whisking out a suspicion of dust 
that had accumulated in the china cream pitcher with purple sprigs 
on it. “Vo, can’t have the whole calabang to-day.” 

Minnie walked away swinging her hat by one string, only regret- 
ting that she was not to have the pleasure of Susie’s company, 
while the elders would be so entirely occupied with themseives. 

The minister was writing hissermon. It was sucha lovely autumn 
day that he had felt unusually inspired. He thought how thankful 
he ought to be that the lines had fallen for him in such pleasant 
places. He looked out over the fields now yellow with ripening 
grain, and his heart swelled with mingled thankfulness and rejoic- 
ing. If he could only put some of the richness and mellowness of 
the time into his sermon—tell with the words that were crowding 
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upon him, in a way that should impress his hearers, how sure were 
the rewards of earnest hope and work. It no longer seemed to 
him that they were sometimes too dull to see the hidden meanings 
in the wonderful book of Nature, or even to follow him as he 
pointed them out. He had forgotten, in the golden light of this 
perfect day how he had often bitterly thought he was spending his 
days and wasting his time in sowing seed on stony ground. He 
only remembered the kind word, the thoughtful act, and resolved 
anew to more perfectly do his duty, and consecrate afresh his best 
powers to his Master’s work, and the dear people among whom his 
lot had been cast. 

The sermon grew and glowed with a tender sentiment of trust 
and peace. So intent was he upon it that he heard without heed- 
ing Minnie’s little shrill voice at the door tendering her invitation. 
Then he heard his wife say (keeping the thread of his sermon at 
the same time), * Did mamma want Aunt Debby to come too?” 

** No; she said she wanted you to come, an’ not be spronious "— 
Here Minnie hesitated; she wasn’t sure about the “ spronious,” 
but with the fatality that always accompanies such slips, she said 
it again“ An’ not be spronious, and—and the minister,” she 
added, not feeling quite sure whether she should say, * the minis- 
ter,” or * Mr. Fales:” “an’ she didn’t want Aunt Debby ‘cause she 
said she ‘cou/d not have the whole calabang to-day’ and Minnie 
stopped to take breath before she proceeded to tell how disap- 
pointed she was that she couldn't invite Susie. 

The minister took in the situation after studying the words about 
five minutes, and separating them from the last line of his sermon, 
and was ready to join his wife and Aunt Debby in a hearty laugh, 
as the little girl ran away home, all unconscious of the dreadful 
truthfulness had 
found her mother at the back door engaged in the strange pastime 
for her) of stoning a neighbor's dog. 

“There!” said she, her voice full of a suppressed fury. “take 
that; and ¢hat,” sending stone after stone in the direction of the 
retreating animal, not one of which reached its mark. but served 


with which she delivered her She 


message. 


the purpose just as well as a medium for surplus energy. The dog 
had been at the cake. He was a young dog, and probably hungry 
for sweets; and the result was that it now lay scattered about, a 
perfect wreck. 
sunvonnet, made of a complicated arrangement of 


It was trying; and at this juncture the shadow of a 
“cords” and 
“slats” was seen to flit past the window. 


*“ Oh heavens!” she exclaimed, “if there don’t come the Widder 


Ferret.”—Everybody knew wherever that * sunbonnet” went the 
“Widder Ferrit’s ” head was sure to be under it. 

“T hea-erd you was sick,” said the * widder,” coming in and eas- 
ing herself down on a cushioned chair, all made up nice and fluffy 
for company. 

‘““Hea-erd I was sick!” incredulously echoed 
‘**never was better’n my life.” 
although there was not a 
have been by the aid of a microscope.—Mrs. Jenkins had the repu- 


Mrs. 
And she began a furious dusting, 


Jenkins, 
speck of dust to be seen, nor could there 
tation of being the “ neatest woman in town.” In her irritation she 
whacked the table up against the wall and yanked the looking-glass 
with the picture of a dancing girl on it (that had also belonged to 
her grandmother) all out of line under pretence of straightening it: 
took off the stove covers and replaced them with a good deal of 
unnecessary clatter, but without 
kicked the braided mat as though it was an object of contempt, 


attaining any obvious result; 


when it was well known she regarded her handiwork with secret 
veneration. 

Mr. Jenkins had once been heard to remark (timidly, to be sure, 
for Mr. Jenkins was well trained) that the chief objection he had to 
leaving home was his clothes. Braided mats seemed so much 
more valuable to his spouse than masculine attire, that he was 
never sure of finding the wherewithal to clothe himself when he 
returned. 

However, after “the widder” had staid “till all was blue,” to 
quote Mrs. Jenkins’ own words, the picked-up-dinner was hastily 
set out on the kitchen table, and hurried over regardless of cere- 
mony that there might be time to make another cake before the 
minister’s folks should come. But first she must put on her 
“afternoon dress,” and open the blinds in the parlor; and dust 
around with her handkerchief. Then she discovered that the 
pines and mountain laurel with which the fireplace was filled were 
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covered with soot, and they had to be removed and carefully 
shaken. By that time there was a rap at the front door, and the 
company had arrived. As soon as she could Mrs. Jenkins ex 
cused herself for a few minutes, telling Minnie to show the photo 
graph album, and to keep her “tongue in her head” about the 
cake. But Minnie was communicative, as well as truthful, and n 
sooner did the faint sound of beating eggs reach her ready ea 

* My mother’s makin’ cake; don’t you hea 
the eggs She told me not to tel 
you,” said this terrible child, seeming suddenly to come to a com 
“She told me not to tel 
But the minis 
ter and his wife were deep in the album, and seemingly regardles 


than she burst forth: ; 
‘schnapp, schnapp, schnapp?’ 


prehension of the real state of things. 
you,” repeated Minnie, expecting some response. 


of anything else. 

At length the tired out and worried hostess made her appea: 
ance, with flushed face and anxious mien, and tried to “ mak 
talk” for the half hour before tea. Then they sat down to th 
““minister’s pie’? and the company cake, and drank green tea o1 
of the best china, and Mrs. Jenkins inquired very interestedly aft 
Aunt Debby, and said she meant to have had her come, of cours: 


And the 


home in the twilight, and he wondered how many generations 


sun went down, and the minister and his wife walke 
e primitive, conventional tea-party. 


Elizabeth A. Davi 


would take to outlive th 


THE NUTTING. 


e with silent feet t 


Iden days of childhoc 


ow slowly pass yo 


your eyes, 


1elds in the sweet spring ; 


lls of joy, or sad surprise, 
May Faith o’er all your lives its mantle 
—Katharine P. Cannin: 


‘THINGS THAT IT IS WELL TO KNOW. 


That water may be purified by boiling. 


fling. 


That lemons may be kept by covering with cold water; chang 
every week. 

That ceilings that have been smoked by a kerosene lamp shoul 
be washed with soda water. 

That copperas mixed with the whitewash put upon the cella 
walls will keep vermin away. 

That rubber bands for cans may be renewed, after they hav: 
become apparently stiff and useless, by laying them ina mixture ¢ 
ammonia and water over night. 
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; if Across the oriel of the gray church tower, 
: Sy Falls the glad su am on its golden way; 
: And while it points the passing noon-tide hour, 
“4 Phe watching children hail their holiday. 
falling shadow murks t! your which brings 
%, Ihe glad release from school, and sets them free 
lo ramble in the purple haze wh flings 
< Its dreamy mantle over earth and sea, 
: What eager eyes look forth at early dawn 
¢ On the calm beauty of this Autumn day ; 
fr rhe sparkling ir-frost glitters on the lawn; 
, Ihe brown nuts now will strew the leafy way. 
a Phe merry groups of happy children stand 
, Beneath the shadows of autumnal trees: 
% rhe dropping nuts fall to their eager hand 
3 With fun and frolic the old woods resound, 
; Half hidden in the leaves the brown nuts lie, 
: While here and there upon the knolls around, 
; Wild flowers and scarlet berries greet the eye. 
; What joy to ramble in these ancient woods, 
: Sweet with the fragrant breath of murmuring pines, 
« While through the yellow leaves in golden tloods 
Sweeps the low-sinking sun in lengthened lines. 
% awh Here dwelt the fairies, in the forest glades, 
ee rhe tuneful brook interpreted their song 
Rs How still they people all the quiet shades, 
\nd he flowers among. 
Sweet, g and bright: a 
lapsing hours along, 
- How lightly fall the shadows of the night; 
% How brightly break the morning hours of song 
Oh! joyous hearts, the world before =_ 
Looks as the Ely 
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PREPARING FOR SPRING FLOWERS, 
rHE INTEREST OF MAKING CHEERFUL HoMEs. 


OW, when relentless frosts lay low 
our cherished treasures of the sum- 
mer garden, and while bidding a last 
adieu tothe many bright and lovely 
flowers whose beauty and fragrance 
has afforded us so much delight 
during the past months, the prepa 
ration and anticipation of the com 
ing spring garden may furnish some 
compensation for our losses. Over 
snow fields and through wintry 
blasts our mind’s eye skips swiftly 
to welcome the first Crocus and 
Snowdrop peeping from under 
leaves and snow to proclaim the ad 
vent of the floral year. However 
brilliant and stately many of our 

mmer flowers are, none can compare with the modest charm 
| joy these sweet harbingers of virgin spring impart. 

No class of plants is easier managed by the amateur, and repays 

» bountifully the expense and labor bestowed upon them, than the 

land, or Dutch Bulbs, so called because they are more exten- 

ely cultivated in Holland than anywhere else,—although most of 

m are natives of other countries.—and from there are exported 

every civilized land. Hyacinths, Tulips, Crocus, Narcissus, 

quils, Snowdrops and Scillas are among the best known kinds, 

\ough hundreds of others are comprised under the general term. 

e treatment and conditions for flowering 
bs vary but little with the different species and varieties. 

lor out-door culture, a naturally or artificially drained spot, if 

ssible, sheltered from northern and westerly winds, should be s« 

ted; the soil should bea light loam, which means a combination 
ibout equal parts of clay and sand, and plentifully enriched with 

Il decomposed stable manure. Sufficient depth of soil is of 

iy importance, and the best and easiest way to produce this ina 


tl bed, to a 


ited wav is to dig out all the rth fron .e proposed 
ea ay Is to aig ¢ Cali tne Carthn m pro} sea 


pth of two feet, removing the heavy, sterile lower layers, and to 
in with good surface soil liberally intermixed with manure. 
xlerate success may be had even by simply spading the ground 
d planting the bulbs in it, but those who aim at best results, will 


tional work in order to insure these. 


shrink from the little addi 
Hardy spring-flowering bulbs may be planted at any time during 
tumn till the ground freezes, but, all points considered, the month 
October is the most favorable season, as then the bulbs hz 
tticient time to form strong roots before wi i i 
inted sooner they are apt to bloom so early in spring as t 
me injured by frosts. To produce the most pleasing effect, 
ilbs, especially those of the smaller kinds, should be planted in 
lumps or groups by themselves, never singly mixed together, 
id most effective combinations may be designed by planting as 
orted colors. Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus and Jonquils should 

planted about eight inches apart each way and three to four 
iches deep, and, in very sandy soil, somewhat deeper even. 
rocus, Scillas, Snowdrops and similar bulbs should be planted 
out four inches apart and two inches deep. All these bulbs are 


irdy enough to survive our ordinary winters, especially when the 


cround is covered with snow, yet all that is necessary to protect 


1em against the severest cold even, is a covering of three or four 
ches of forest leaves, held down with brush, or evergreen 
ranches. The latter is far the neatest, and if the branches are 
aced snugly over the beds and around the edges against the turf, 
ey forma real ornament all winter. ‘This winter covering should 
ot be applied before the ground becomes frozen hard, and it should 
it be removed in spring until the green leaves have pushed 
rough the soil. 

More valuable still, indispensable almost, are these bulbs for the 
suse and window garden. From the Christmas holidays all 
rough the weary winter months they will, with proper manage- 
ent, brighten and cheer our homes, so as to make us forget, ina 
easure, the cold and storms without. In growing bulbs for forcing, 


the first object to secure is strong, healthy root growth, and this 
must be induced before the leaves are forming. More failures result 
from non-observance of this than from all other causes combined. 

Any good, rich potting soil is suitable for bulbs: equal parts of 
loam, decomposed cow manure, and sand are a favorite mixture with 
florists. Perfect drainage is another important condition, which 
may easiest be provided by placing about an inch of potsherds in 
the bottom of the pots before filling with soil. The pots should be 
filled loosely up to the rim, the bulbs are then pressed in the soil 
sé the crown is just perceptible above the surface, then the 
soil is pressed firmly around the bulb. After watering freely, the 
pots have to be placed ina dark, cool position, and covered with a 
few inches of sand and leaves. This is best done out-doors in a 
pit or cold frame, but a cellar or dark closet may be made to answer 
as well. Here they should remain about two months, examining 
them occasionally, and giving water when too dry. The soil should 
be kept moderately moist only, not wet. After the pots have be 
come well filled with roots, they may, at any time, be removed toa 
warmer place, exposed to full light, and watered freely. In a few 
weeks the plants will develop into full bloom and beauty, and by 
bringing a few pots to the house every two or three weeks, a con 
tinuous bloom may be secured all winter. Most bulbs may also be 
grown successfully in water, or moss, but whichever method is 
adopted, forcing should never be commenced before an abundance 
of roots have formed. 


When selec ting bulbs it should be observed that it is not always 
he |: gest that are the best: some of the very choicest varieties 
ll or medium-sized bulbs Che number of good 


hi sma 
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kinds is now so grea hat to make a st lection of th best is not an 
easy matter, but fortunately all the leading varieties of commerce 
are so pretty that no one can go far wrong by leaving the selection 
to the dealer. What are sold as assorted collections contain, gener 
ally, some of the most desirable varieti | 
fect satisfaction to all 
whatever the limit of the 

to add bright, fragrant 
flowers to the outfit of the living room, deprives herself and her 
family of one of the most easily obtainable, and most effectual 
means of making a cheerful home. 


Dr. M. Hexamer. 


THE GERMAN HOUSEWIFE. 

In the richest German household the mistress superintends the 
the kitchen and lends a hand to the cook. There are dishes which 
she always makes with her own hands, because her Fritz likes them 

She may boast thirty-two quarterings on her escutcheon and 
terribly proud of her lineage, but she has no nonsensical ideas 
being degrading to put on a canvas apron, lard a piece of 
‘al, make jams, or dole out with her own hands the prunes that 
are to be put into the potato stew. She keeps her best attire for 
Sundays, and makes it serve on a good many of these festal days, 
for she does not follow fashion blindly or in a hurry. On ordinary 
days she dresses witha plainness which would excite the contempt 
of a French woman; but then her culinary pursuits do not prevent 
her her from being by far the intellectual superior of her French 
or Belgian sister. She reads serious books that she may be able 
to converse as an equal with her well-taught sons; she practises 
music that she may remain on a level with her daughters who are 
trained to be brilliant pianists; and she finds time.to read the 
newspaper in order that she may understand what her Fritz has to 
say about the topics of the day. 

The example thus set in high life by the “Frau Gratin” is 
copied in lower spheres by the “Frau Doctorin” and the “Frau 
Professorin.” These ladies keep no cooks; they perform most of 
the household labors with the assistance of a maid-of-all-work, and 
whenever practicable they do all the washing of the family linen 
at home, and make their own dresses. They delight in evening 
parties at which cafe au /ait is served with cakes and sausage- 
sandwiches. A carpet dance, a little singing and music, round 
games and a good deal of flirtation between the young people, fur- 
nish the diversions at these entertainments. In the winter several 
families club together to hire a large room in which Dreistemacbe 
(literally make-bold) assemblies are held oncea week.-- Zhe Cornhil/. 
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HOME LIFE SKETCHES IN THE OLD DOMINION. 
THE OLD AND THE NEw OF It. 
II. 


UTSIDE a cool little breeze was 
blowing from where the mountain 
tops loomed up blue and misty in 
the distance, the September sky 


was cloudless, the whole world out 
of doors looked so very inviting, 
while inside I had been hovering 
about the hot stove and worrying 
over pickles and preserves until I 
was just worn out. Suddenly I 
heard Bev’s voice at the pantry 
window— 

“It’s a perfect afternoon, Kate, 
so leave that rubbish and come 
take a drive.” 

I looked around in dismay. He 
called them “ rubbish,”—those 
beautiful pickles and preserves 
that I had put up with my own hands! The first I had ever made, 
and that I had toiled over many a warm day when I would so much 
rather have been out in the open air or lolling on the piazza with 
my book,—that I had taken such pride in for #7s sake, or rather for 
the sake of the home we were to share together! Rubbish, indeed! 

“ Bev,” I said, turning towards him with all the dignity I could 
summon, “will you please tell me if you are quite sure you know 
what you are talking about?” 

“ And will you please to tell me what in the name of common 
sense you are doing?” retorts Bev, as he swings his long length 
leisurely in through the window. 

* All that I’m doing is in the name of common sense,” I answer 
shortly, as I finish pasting the label on a stone jar of martinis, and 
give it a thrust farther back upon the shelf. 

Bev’s eyes roam slowly around the pantry, taking in gradually 
the big jars and the little jars, the tumblers and the bottles, that 
hold the various pickles, preserves, catsups, jellies and cordials | 
had prepared for my future household, then, with a subdued whistle, 
he exclaims, “ By Jove, Kate! you don’t mean to say you have put 
up all that stuff just for us two?” 

“Not for ws ¢wo exactly; of course, we'll have company some- 
times; and then I’m doing it fo earn, you know.” 

“Well,” says Bev, emphatically, “I think you know quite enough 
now. Sorun and get ready, and let’s have our drive before it gets 
too late.” 

I wanted to go awfully. Mamma and Aunt Mary had already 
driven off to Beech Grove, five miles distant, and would not be 
back until tea-time, and it was lonely without them. Besides, it 
was seldom Bev could leave his musty law books and come out 
from town so early. But then there was that tomato catsup; I had 
put it on the stove just a short time ago, and I could not leave it. 
It is true Aunt Dinah would take care of it for me, but then I 
wanted to show them all how nicely I could get along by myself. 

“I'd like to go ever so much, Bev, you know I would,” I say 
finally, “ but I can’t leave my catsup—it would be sure to spoil.” 

“Good gracious, Kate!” and in his astonishment Bev starts up 
from where he has perched himself upon the window sill and stands 
upright before me. “Good gracious! you don’t mean to tell me 
you are meditating any more of that vile stuff? You have enough 
now to spoil the digestion of a whole regiment!” 

“O, Bev!” I remonstrate, now on the verge of tears, “ you szow 
you never eat a meal without something of the kind on the table. 
Vo one ever does! And I thought you would like me to be a good 
housekeeper—that you would be so froud of my knowing how to 
make so many nice things.” 

“And I av proud—immensely so,” says Bev, with enthusiasm ; 
but I see the corners of his mouth twitch suspiciously. If he had 
laughed then, I am sure I could never have forgiven him. “ But, 
Kate,” coming forward and taking both of my hands in one of his, 
while with the other he arranges the disordered little curls upon 
my forehead, “do you think, dear, it is right to devote so much 


time to the inner man and leave the outer to starve upon such odd 
and ends of moments as you may have left to give him? Let th 
catsup burn—what difference will it make? but let us have ou 
pleasant afternoon together.” 

No, I could not, any other time I would be only too glad; bu 
this particular afternoon I must remain at home. And at last, or 
of patience, Bev left me. I might waste my time over my nonsens 
if 1 wanted too, but I should not waste /7s, he declared; and so | 
departed with a murmured intention of getting some one else t 
drive with him if I would not. 

“Come back to tea, Bev,” I called after him; but he vouchsafe 
no answer; so, with flushed cheeks and head erect, I went to loo 
after the cause of contention. As I neared the kitchen an ominoi 
odor greeted me, and opening the door, I found Aunt Dinah gor 
and my precious catsup burning away, unnoticed and uncared fo 
Exerting all my strength, | lifted the kettle to the hearth; but 
was too late—the mischief was done—and after all I might as we 
have gone with Bev. Drawing a stool up to the hearth, I sat dow 
and gazed at my ruined handiwork, letting a few salt tears dri 
into the kettle to add to the already dubious flavor of its content 
I grieved for my spoiled catsup and for my spoiled afternoor 
but most of all, I think, I grieved because Bev had left me a 
he did. 

“Tt was very unreasonable of him,” I thought indignantly: “ f: 
after all, it was Azs table I was providing for.” Who was it sai 
the road to a man’s heart was through his stomach? / believe 
the only direct road there was the one he wanted to drive over a 
that particular moment. If Bev had not had his dinner befor 
leaving town, the tempting sights and odors with which the pant: 
was filled would have seemed all that was most desirable to him 
but having made a hearty meal and only wanting the fresh air, 
Poor Bev! he certainly needed that after being cooped up in hi 
little dingy office all day: and perhaps, all things considered, 
was really unkind of me not to have gone with him. Perhaps | 
would come back; I weuld hurry upstairs and dress in case | 
should come. Forgetful of my blighted catsup, I ran to my roor 
and hastily made my toilet for the evening, putting on my sweetes 
white dress and broad white sash, and fastening a bunch of lat 
pink roses at my waist. I wanted to look as fresh and dainty a 
possible, to let him see that kitchen work did not necessarily leay 
kitchen marks, for Bev was very particular. Then, taking my h: 
and wrap, I went down upon the piazza and sat waiting for h 
return. But time slipped by until two hours had come and go: 
and still no Bev. Presently I heard Christopher busying about th 
tea-table, and knew that all hopes of the drive must be given up, fi 
that day at least. However, no doubt he would come to tea, and 
was warm enough still to have it out on the piazza, just as he lik« 
it, so I called to Christopher to bring out the things; and present 
he appeared with the small round table, on which I helped him 
arrange the piles of plates, with the fine fringed napkins beneat 
each one; the large glass pitcher of cold tea, with slices of lem: 
floating in it; the bowl of crushed ice to be placed with the sug 
in the tumblers before the tea was poured into them; the delica 
all tl 


slices of cold ham, beaten biscuit, wafers and sponge cake 
essentials of a summer evening’s meal in the Old Dominion. 

It might not be the wisest thing to greet Bev a second tin 
to-day with food and nothing else, but now, no doubt, it wou 
happen to chime with his fancy. So, having seen that everythi: 
was prepared, I sat down again to wait—now very impatiently, I mu 
confess. ‘ What if he should not come at all?” Just then I hea: 
the sound of wheels coming up the road. Down the steps I ran 1 
the broad gravel drive, the big gate leading to the private roa 
swung open, and the family carriage, with Mamma and Aunt Mai 
seated therein, appeared. 

“What is this, Kate?” exclaimed Mamma, as soon as she gi 
within talking distance. “I hear Beverley Randolph took Mai 
Graham out to drive this afternoon; and just now, when I met hi! 
on his way to town and asked him to come in to take tea with u 
he refused. What does it mean?” 

Mean! \t probably meant I had sent Beverley—my tender, tru: 
hearted, kind, considerate old Bev—away from me forever. N 
doubt he was tired of my selfishness and my bad tempers; n 
doubt the sight of all those pickles he was expected to eat wa: 


appalling, and he did not know how good they were! But Mar: 
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iraham would console him, I know she would be only too glad of 


But I didn’t want to lose Bev, and I wished I had left those 
orrid pickles alone altogether, before I had tumbled into such a 
ne myself. 

The following list of recipes will give the reader some idea of 
ie delights for the palate which I was preparing, and I should like 
» know if a woman could be expected to leave them: 

PEAR JAM.—To six pounds of pears put four pounds of sugar. Put the 

irs in a saucepan or kettle with a little water to cover them; set over 

e fire until the fruit is soft, then add the sugar and cook as other 
im. 

BLACKBERRY JAM.— Wash the fruit well and put in the kettle with from 
lf to three-quarters pound of sugar to every pound of fruit. When it 

gins to boil, keep stirring, or it will burn. Season with lemon peel 
ried), or, when near done, stir in some currant jelly. 

Peach jam is made in the same way, but takes a longer time to cook. 
Vhen it bubbles up it is near done. It must cook for hours, and be 

rred continually. Season with kernels of the fruit. 

CURRANT JELLY.—Put your fruit into a stone jar, which must be 
ced in a pot of hot water, and keep it boiling until your currants are 
sily squeezed. This method gives less trouble and obtains more juice. 
asure one pound of sugar to every pint of juice and put upon the fire ; 
it boil for twenty minutes. Don’t paste up while hot. 

GRAPE JELLY.—Pick the grapes, either green or ripe, from the stem; 

sh and drain them and mash them with a spoon. Put them in your 
serving kettle and cover them with a plate. Boil ten minutes, then 
ir them into your jelly bag and squeeze out the juice. Put back into 
kettle, with one pound of sugar to every pint of juice, and boil again 
twenty minutes, skimming well. 

BRANDIED PEACHEs.—Put your peaches in boiling water with potash ; 

nrub the skin off with a cloth and put them in cold water to keep 
m white. Take one pound of peaches to one pound of sugar, and 

‘k the peaches in half the sugar. When quite done, make a syrup of 
other half of the sugar; mix one pint of the best white brandy with 

» pints of the syrup, and pour over the peaches hot. By this receipt 
ir peaches will not be hard, therefore much better. 

}LACKBERRY CORDIAL.—Dewberries are much better for cordial. Put 
i kettle full of berries (they do not need water). Tie cloves, allspice 
stick cinnamon, one-half ounce of each, in a bag, and boil with the 
res When cooked suffic iently, take off and squeeze through a coarse 

th. To each pint of juice add one pound of sugar and one-half pint of 
indy. Stir well and bottle tight. It only requires cooking once. 

LACKBERRY WINE.—Wash the berries, and to every gallon of berries 
one quart of boiling water, and let them stand twenty-four hours, 


ng occasionally, then strain through a bag. To every gallon of 
e add three pounds of brown sugar. Put in a demijohn or small keg, 
wing top open till fermentation ceases, then cork tight. 
CURRANT WINE.—Squeeze the juice from the currants, and to each 
tart of juice add half gallon of water, three pounds of brown sugar. 
ree gallons of water and juice take twelve pounds of sugar. Let it 
rment well, then cork tight. All wines are better made with soft water. 
MARTINI PICKLE.—Put the martinis in brine for ten days, then take 
m out and let them soak over night. Put them in a porcelain kettle, 
nd to each gallon of martinis add one tablespoonful of cloves, one of 
ound black pepper, one of allspice, one pint of chopped onions, two 
unces of celery seed, a teacup of mixed mustard, one pound of brown 
igar; cover with vinegar, boil until you can stick a straw easily through 
1em, then add two tablespoonfuls of white mustard seed. 
CUCUMBER CatTsup.—Grate twelve large cucumbers and four onions 
gether; drain off the liquor, then put four tablespoonfuls of salt, three 
ground black pepper, and put the whole in three pints of vinegar. 
ork tightly, making it air-tight, and seal the bottles. Pare the cucum- 
rs before grating them. 
fomMatTo Catsup.—-Cut one-half peck of ripe tomatoes with one dozen 
lions, and put them in a kettle with one and a half tablespoonfuls of 
ult. Stew them until the juice is extracted, then strain through a colan- 
r, and put back in the kettle with tablespoonful of cloves, the same of 
Ispice, add in the same quantity of round black pepper (the spices must 
tied in a bag); boil all together until it is quite thick, then add cayenne 
epper to your taste. To this quantity add one pint of good vinegar. 
: —A delaide Preston. 


MORNING is the best time to eat fruit, yet it is seldom eaten at 
hat time. There is much truth in the saying that “ Fruit is gold 
1 the morning, silver at noon, and lead at night.” In some fami- 
es fruit is never brought out till late in the evening. 
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HOW WE SETTLED—A STORY IN TWO PARTS. 
His Story. 

E were to be married in two weeks. 
Houses were scarce in Oldham, 
and a diligent search had at last 
successfully ended. We had hired 
alarge, rambling, overgrown house, 
shut up two years before, after its 
owner's death and ensuing 
auction sale. To-day its blinds 
were for the first time thrown 
open, that we might inspect its 
recesses. Polly’s heart was heavy. 
Every whole thing had been sold 
and the broken things left in their 
tracks, with two years’ accumula- 
=. tion of dust and dirt. The floors 
a —=—S~ were covered with carpet papers 
and dust, and on the dining-room was an oilcloth, worn through 
in spots varying from six inches toa yard square; the edges, of 
course, ragged and rolling up. The down stairs bed-room was 
small with a north window, the kitchen pumps were rusty, and 
the well was dry. However, there were compensations. Up-stairs 


was a large sleeping-room with two capacious closets. The par- 
lor was a pleasant room, with only one drawback,—it would hold a 
great deal more furniture than I could buy. I was poor. We 
were to begin at the beginning, Polly doing her own work, and 
were to live on my practice. 

We decided to remove the oilcloth from the big, breezy dining- 
room, use that for a kitchen and eat in the sitting-room. That 
sitting-room was the worst stumbling block of all. Polly was an 
accomplished girl with artistic tastes, did the latest Kensington 
and dabbled in oils. This sitting-room had six doors and two case- 
ment windows, the woodwork all in yellow and finished in the high- 
est style of the grainer’s art, while the wall was covered witha 
light gray paper devoid of pattern or character. Do you wonder 
the girl looked aghast? The landlord agreed, however, to paper 
and paint two rooms, and Polly went back to the city with as light 
a heart as she could muster to prepare for the great event. 

Then the metamorphosis began. An old scrubbing woman soon 
made a different looking house of it. I put down my own carpets 
and then realized the full bliss of housekeeping. ‘There was one 
matting which Iam persuaded Polly was never able to remove, 
with such enthusiasm did I drive my first carpet tacks. During 
the operation I occupied every position from which a tack could 
be driven, ending with a graceful hitch over the floor, seated astride 
the joint in the matting and wielding the hammer with my arm ex- 
tended under one knee. The chief trouble was the large parlor. 
As I stared at the great, blank walls, my heart sank at the thought 
of ever buying chairs and pictures enough to make it decently 
habitable. Would it always look as bare as this? Then I began 
to appreciate Polly’s piano as I had never done before. Standing 
well out from the wall it would “fill up” capitally. No room that 
echoed with good music could be empty, and Polly played well. 
Dear little Polly! She was to cook, play Schubert, decorate the 
rooms, make her own dresses and do my mending. And what 
could I doin return? Just work away at my books, that some time 
I might make a success at the bar and furnish her servants and a 
carriage. It seemed an unequal bargain. You see we were really 
taking each other “ for better for worse, for richer for poor ;” marry- 
ing for that dear, impracticable old-fashioned reason that we loved 
each other. 

“ All went well until one day ” | was to take along drive through 
the hills, and must needs have Polly go with me. We started 
early, leaving Mrs. Johnson to wrestle with a dark paper and 
frieze, which Polly had selected for the dining-room. That day 
the kingdoms of the world and the glory thereof were spread at 
our feet. We returned from our dreamland to find the room fin- 
ished. But where was the rich harmony in brown, maroon and 
gilt? The walls were one dark brown with almost no relief save a 
maroon band underneath the border. I remarked to Mrs. Johnson 
that this was a great addition. 
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“Vis; that makes it look rich. Mis’ Harrison and Mis’ Caruth- 
ers has ben in to see how things looked, an’ they didn’t like it ‘tall, 
till 1 held up a piece of that red. Then they ‘lowed it looked 
better’n they should think such dark stuff would. Mis’ Caruthers 
stuck to it that border was on bottom side up, but I says to 
her, ‘how many rooms did you ever paper?’ says I, an’ she shet 
up.” 

I raised my dismayed eyes, and there were my maroon flowers 
growing calmly downward! On calling Mrs. Johnson’s attention 
to their attitude, she gave mea look of withering contempt, and 
proceeded to point out a certain gilt band at the top of the 
frieze. 

“See that? Wal, that line allus goes next the wall in borderin’. 
If you wus puttin’ it on t’ the bottom, ‘twould go t’other side up of 
course. As it is, it’s righ?¢’” 

I concluded it would be useless to attempt to enlighten such 
ignorance, and merely insisted on seeing the other friezes before 
they were put on. Mrs. Johnson proceeded to give me a new view 
of my neighbors’ interest in our affairs: 

* Didn't you say this paper cost thirty cents a roll?” On my as- 
senting, she continued: ‘There! Mis’ Harrison laid me in a lie 
for that. She said it never cost more’n twenty-two; but I told her 
‘*twa'n’t bought ere 

From this time the tide turned. ‘There were still five days and I 
was almost ready. The dining-room floor was painted chocolate 
brown, with a pretty little drugget of maroon and white in the 
center, and the stoves were all up. For the first time I realized 
that I had a home of my own. I lay whole evenings stretched on 
my parlor carpet,—my feet safely deposited on one newspaper and 
my head on another, I remember, lest | should soil the immaculate 
newness of the fabric,—serenely happy in the consciousness that 
it was mine. Then the presents began to come. We never imag- 
ined we had so many friends and Polly’s face was a beam of delight 

all day long. Every one had thought of us. The rich relatives 
sent easy chairs and pictures and other friends sent odd pieces of 
china for the table, till our house furnishing grew under our eyes 
like Aladdin’s palace. As a finishing touch to the dining-room, 
Polly made a couple of long brown Canton flannel curtains and 
embroidered on some broad bands of cherry. Then I “ebonized” a 
couple of old mop handles with some black paint, and we hung the 
curtains to them with brass rings. Now, with a red cloth on the 
table, a lot of Polly’s bright flower panels on the walls, the upper 
shelves of the high old book case filled with candlesticks and vases, 
and Polly in her little sewing chair with the scarlet ribbons, it is 
the pleasantest room | know. 
HER STORY 

Dear old Jack! He is always leaving half finished manuscripts 
around the house. Only the other day | found this one that brings 
up so vividly our first housekeeping, that happy time. I am just 

going to finish it myself and see what it will sound like. Jack 
would only laugh at me if I should ask him to do it. Besides there 
are ever so many things Jack didn’t know. I didn’t tell him all the 
little worries. They are so slight to look back to, though they did 
trouble me soat the time. First, 1 must say I am indignant at 
Jack for thinking our parlor wasn’t pretty, and talking as if we 
were so terribly poor. I don’t see as | had any harder time than 
other girls who were said to be making brilliant marriages. We 
were comfortable from the first. Our parlor was a lovely room. It 
had two handsome easy chairs and a sofa, photographs after Murillo 
and Vogel on the walls, besides many pretty little things that help 
to make a room pleasant. It was the prettiest room in Oldham by 
all means, though, of course, there were many more expensive. 
Jack always did like that dining-room. ‘There wasn’t anything in 
it but an easy old cane-seat rocking-chair, a cherry table and a 
painted book-case; but it looked nice and warm, and that was 
enough for him. You could content Jack in a barn, by hanging up 
a scarlet curtain in one corner. 

Many funny things happened to me. There was Mrs. Colonel 
Podgers’ first call. Mrs. Colonel Podgers was the magnate of 
Oldham. She had almost adopted Jack, and so made haste to call 
upon me. I had just returned from a city shopping trip. The 
dining-room table was covered with bundles, while the floor was 
littered with shavings, where Jack had built a fire and had not 
swept up. I found my parlor raw and cold and there was no com- | 
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fortable place but the dining-room. So behold me, with fear an 
trembling, ushering Mrs. Podgers, radiant in an India shawl anc 
diamonds, through this confusion and seating her in the cane rock 
ing-chair. The most prominent object on the table was a rolling 
pin. How the woman stared! When her eyes reached the rolling 
pin there was no power of expression left for the astonishment 

knew she felt, so I ventured an explanation and told her that w 
had lived a week without pies and that, in despair, I had rolled o1 
cookies with a bottle. 

‘You poor child! Why didn’t you come to me and borrow 
rolling-pin ?” 

I should as soon have thought of attempting to borrow Mrs 
Podgers’ back hair. But the ice was broken, and a more kine 
hearted woman I never knew. 

Then there was Mrs. Toohey, my first laundress. ‘Taking pity o 
what she considered my youth she began her friendly overtures b 
offering me turnips and cabbages. From this she reached the ek 
vating topic of yeast. When I informed her that I used a cak 
yeast her eyes dropped and her head shook with a wealth of con 


passion that most people reserve for the tragedies of life: “ Arral 
that’s not good yeast 


‘But the proof of the pudding is in the eating. See my bread 
and I held out a snowy loaf of which I was justly proud. She es 
amined it cautiously, tasted a little, and her face gradually brigh 
ened: “Sure, that is nice bread. Yell not get such foine brea 
as that in but very few Vaxakee families.” 1 treasure that as tl 
most unique compliment ever paid my cooking. 

—John Pritchara 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPIN« 
“WHEN I WAS YOUNG AND WENT A WOOING.” 

It might ve been a dream of night, 
It wight have been a vision! 

It wight have been a thousand things ! 
But, oh, it was Elysian ! 

t that came to me, 
In st of w ing, 

Ot happy days I was young; 
Was youn ind went a Vv ! 

I climbed again th sty road, 
ll ng ov 

Ands he | ck’s dried perfume 
© limothy and ** ¢ er,” 

I felt again my pulses thi 
Seeing with love's fancy 

Phe trysting place upon the hill, 
Phe golden rod, and Nancy. 

O, dry, dul ch away 
Like 

) ping rive no rest, 
O, fret and te bind me! 

I close my eyes upon you all, 
In spite of endless doing, 

Po dream of golden days, when I 
Was young, and went a wooing 


—Mrs. Sarah DeW. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
PARENTS OUGHT NOT TO 

Meddle with other people’s children 

Forget that children should be taught the manly art of s« 
reliance. 

Attempt to bring up a family in a two thousand dollar style o1 
one thousand dollar income. 

Fail to bear in mind that if childhood does not blossom, ma 
hood will be likely to bear no fruit. 

Be negligent about setting good examples and then followi: 
them themselves when they are once well set. 

Speak flippantly before children, as they may meet the neig! 
bor’s children unexpectedly and have a talk about it. 

Feel downhearted because baby will insist upon looking like 
fiend just at the moment when they want some one to see “ what 
pretty baby” they have. 

Quarrel in the presence of the children, but wait till they a 
gone to bed. Then they will not see you, and perhaps by tha 
time you may not want to quarrel. 
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ng room, mahogany is used. The upper shelf is supported by two 
twisted wooden spindles, 134 inches in diameter, wound with a pol- 
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ONE SIDE OF THE DINING ROOM. 


AN ORIGINAL DEsIGn By W. T. OWEN. 


In the woodwork of this sideboard, as well as of the whole din- 


shed brass wire 34 of an inch in diameter. Directly over the 


spindles are two posts made similar to the spindles with the excep- 
I 
tion of being only 1 inch in diameter and wound with a 3-16 wire. 


rhese posts form the ends of a lattice guard rail made of turned 
vood. A little above half way, between the two principal shelves, 
re two small square shelves, the outer corners of which are at- 
iched to the spindles for support. These shelves have a 2's-inch 


wooden rail round them. The hexagonal mirror in the center of 


he sideboard is formed of six triangular shaped, beveled glasses 


leather and each seat has a large drawer under it. The windows 
are of beveled plate glass, around which are 6-inch borders of 
stained glass. The transoms are of stained glass and are hinged at 
the bottom. There is a long, narrow, stained glass window over the 
sideboard, at each end of which is an opal “ bull’s eye.” The dado 
is of carved mahogany, every panel of which represents a different 
kind of fruit. The frieze is made of papier maché over which is a 
cornice of the same material. The walls are covered with a dull 
bronze paper stamped in imitation of leather. 


VALUE OF COURTESY. 


Good manners never desert a man in whom they are conspicuous; 


for they are not like good clothes, which can be put on or off at 
pleasure, but are rather to be compared to a good conscience, which 
is the outcome of all that a man has been in the past. Voltaire 


= 


fey 


of such shape that the center is 4 inches back of the outside, as 
shown in section “CC” by dotted lines. Under the lower main 
shelf is an arched screen of lattice work, supported on two pilas- 
ters having carved bases and capitals. Within this screen isa 
small cupboard and shelf. At each side of the screen are larger 
cupboards and drawers. The doors to the large cupboards are set 
with amber colored “rolled” cathedral glass, over which is a ma- 
hogany lattice having openings of about 2 inches. At each side of 
the sideboard are three semi-circular shelves supported by fanci- 
fully carved brackets and connected by lattice work, having oval 
openings. On the upper shelf is a 2'%-inch rail. Between the two 
lower shelves are brackets large enough to hold a cup and saucer 
or vase. The inner sides of sideboard and also of window alcoves 
are of panelled mahogany. The arches over the sideboard and 
those over the window are of wood carved in low-relief.. The cas- 
ings are fluted and supported by carved pilasters. 

The base block “ A” of one of these is shown on a larger scale 
in the initial. The window seats are upholstered in stamped 


states that Louis XIV never passed even a chambermaid without 
touching his hat, and always stood uncovered in the presence of a 
lady. This deference was simply because he was a gentleman, and 
habitually recognized the right of every woman to respect and 
courtesy. Good manners are largely dependent upon sympathy 
and a sensitive regard for the feelings of others. They teach 
their possessor the happy art of setting everybody with whom he 
comes in contact at ease, and they arm him with a social tact 
which prevents him from making any man conscious of his own 
inferiority. 

The commercial value of good manners—to sink for moment toa 
very prosaic level of thought—has found recognition in an English 
proverb which is responsible for a statement which no citizen of the 
world will be inclined to doubt—* manners make fortunes” One 
would not need to search very far in the domain of biography to accu- 
mulate a mass of evidence in proof of that assertion, and personal 
knowledge, moreover, would furnish most of us with homely illus- 
trations of the truth.—Zondon Standard. 
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RECREATION FOR LEISURE HOURS. 


KNITTED INSERTION. 


DP OMPOSED of leaves and _ berries. 
When made of Barbour’s linen 
thread, it is suitable for tidies. 
Would make a pretty stripe for knit- 
ted quilt, if Morse & Kaley’s No. 
10, four-threaded cotton is used. 
Two No. 16 steel needles. 

Cast on thirty-five stitches, knit 
across plain once. 

Second row—four plain, make 
two, seam two together, make one, 
three plain, narrow, seam one, nar- 
row, three plain, make one, seam 
one, make one, three plain, narrow, 
seam one, narrow, three plain, make 
one, make two, seam two together, 
four plain. 

Third row—four plain, make two, 
seam two together, seam five, one plain, seam five, one plain, seam 
five, one plain, seam five, make two, seam two together, four plain. 

Fourth row—like second row. 

Fifth row—like third row. 

Sixth row-—like second row. 

Seventh row—like third row. 

Eighth row—four plain, make two, seam two together, make one, 
one plain, make one, two plain, narrow, seam one, narrow, two 
plain, slip one, narrow, pull slipped stitch over, two plain, narrow, 
seam one, narrow, two plain, make one, one plain, make one, make 
two, seam two together, four plain. 

Ninth row—four plain, make two, seam two together, seam six, 
one plain, seam three, one plain, seam three, one plain, seam six, 
make two, seam twotogether, four plain. 

Tenth row—four plain, make two, seam two together, make one, 
three plain, make one, one plain, narrow, seam one, narrow, one 
plain, seam one, one plain, narrow, seam one, narrow, one plain, 
make one, three plain, make one, make two, seam two together, 
four plain. 

Eleventh row—four plain, make two, seam two together, seam 
seven, one plain, seam two, one plain, seam two, one plain, seam 
seven, make two, seam two together, four plain. 

Twelfth row—four plain, make two, seam two together, make 
one, five plain, make one, narrow, seam one, narrow, seam one, 
narrow, seam one, narrow, make one, five plain, make one, make 
two, seam two together, four plain. 

Thirteenth row—four plain, make two, seam two together, seam 
eight, one plain, seam one, one plain, seam one, one plain, seam 
eight, make two, seam two together, four plain. 

Fourteenth row—four plain, make two,-seam two together, make 
one, seven plain, make one, slip one, narrow, pull slipped stitch 
over, seam one, slip one, narrow, pull slipped stitch over, make 
one, seven plain, make one, make two, seam two together, four 
plain. 

Fifteenth row—four plain, make two, seam two together, seam 
ten, one plain, seam ten, make two, seam two together, four plain. 

Sixteenth row—four plain, make two, seam two together, make 
one, four plain, seam one, four plain, make one, slip one, narrow, 
pull slipped stitch over, make one, four plain, seam one, four plain, 
make one, make two, seam two together, four plain. 

Seventeenth row—four plain, make two, seam two together, 
seam five, one plain, seam five, one plain, seam five, one plain, 
seam five, make two, seam two together, four plain. 

Eighteenth row—like second row. - 

Ninteenth row—like third row. 

Twentieth row—like second row. 

Twenty-first row—like third row. 

Twenty-second row—like second row. 

Twenty-third row—like third row. 

Twenty-fourth row—four plain, make two, seam two together, 
make one, seam one, make one, two plain, narrow, seam one, nar- 
row, two plain, slip one, narrow, pass slipped stitch over, two plain, 
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narrow, seam one, narrow, two plain, make one, seam one, make 
one, make two, seam two together, four plain. 

Twenty-fifth row—four plain, make two, seam two together, three 
plain, seam three, one plain, seam three, one plain, seam three, 
one plain, seam three, three plain, make two, seam two together, 
four plain, 

Twenty-sixth row—four plain, make two, seam two together, 
make one, seam three, make one, one plain, narrow, seam one, 
narrow, one plain, seam one, one plain, narrow, seam one, narrow, 
one plain, make one, seam three, make one, make two, seam two 
together, four plain. 

Twenty-seventh row—four plain, make two, seam two together, 
five plain, seam two, one plain, seam two, one plain, seam two, one 
plain, seam two, five plain, make two, seam two together, four 
plain. 

Twenty-eighth row—four plain, make two, seam two together, 
make one, seam two together, seam one, seam two together, make 
one, narrow, (seam one, narrow,) three times, make one, seam two 
together, seam one, seam two together, make one, make two, seam 
two together, four plain. 

Twenty-ninth row—four plain, make two, seam two together, 
five plain, seam one, (one plain, seam one.) three times, five plain, 
make two, seam two together, four plain. 

Thirtieth row—four plain, make two, seam two together, make 
one, seam one, make one, seam three together, make one, seam 
one, make one, knit three together, seam one, knit three together, 
make one, seam one, make one. seam three together, make one, 
seam one, make one, make two, seam two together, four plain. 

Thirty-first row—four plain, make two, seam two together, sev- 
enteen plain, make two, seam two together, four plain. 

Thirty-second row—four plain, make two, seam two together, 
make one, seam three, make one, seam one, make one, seam three. 
make one, slip one, narrow, pull slipped stitch over, make one, 
seam three, make one, seam one, make one, seam three, make one, 
make two, seam two together, four plain. 

Thirty-third row—four plain, make two, seam two together, 
twenty-three plain, make two, seam two together, four plain. 

Thirty-fourth row—four plain, make two, seam two together, 
make one, seam two together, seam one, seam two together, make 
one, seam one, make one, seam two together, seam one, seam two 
together, make one, seam one, make one, seam two together, seam 

one, seam two together, make one, seam one, make one, seam two 
together, seam one, seam two together, make one, make two, seam 
two together, four plain. 

Thirty-fifth row—four plain, make two, seam two together, twen 
ty-three plain, make two, seam two together, four plain. 

Thirty-sixth row—four plain, make two, seam two together, make 
one, seam one, make one, seam three together, seam three together, 
seam three together, (make one, seam one), three times, make one. 
seam three together, seam three together, seam three together, 
make one, seam one, make one, make two, seam two together, 
four plain. 

Thirty-seventh row—four plain, make two, seam two together, 
nineteen plain, make two, seam two together, four plain. 

Thirty-eighth row—four plain, make two, seam two together. 
make one, seam three, make one, seam three together, make one, 
seam three, make one, seam one, make one, seam three, make one, 
seam three together, make one, seam three, make one, make two. 
seam two together, make two, seam two together, four plain. 

Thirty-ninth row—four plain, make two, seam two together. 
twenty-three plain, make two, seam two together, four plain. 

Fortieth row—like thirty-sixth row, only put in make one, before 
each seam three together. 

Forty-first row—four plain, make two, seam two together, seam 
one, twenty-one plain, seam one, make two, seam two together, 
four plain. 

Forty-second row—four plain, make two, seam two together, 
make one, one plain, (make one, seam three together), seven times, 
make one, one plain, make one, make two, seam two together, four 
plain. 

Forty-third row—four plain, make two, seam two together, seam 
three, thirteen plain, seam three, make two, seam two together, 
four plain. 


Forty-fourth row—four plain, make two, seam two together. 
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nake one, three plain, make one, seam one, seam three together, | 
seam one, make one, seam three together, make one, seam one, 
seam three together, seam one, make one, three plain, make one, 
nake two, seam two together, four plain. 

Forty-fifth row—four plain, make two, seam two together, seam 
ive, nine plain, seam five, make two, seam two together, four plain. 

Forty-sixth row—four plain, make two, seam two together, make 
ne, five plain, (make one, seam three together), three times, make 
me, five plain, make one, make two, seam two together, four plain. 

Forty-seventh row—four plain, make two, seam two together, 
seam seven, five plain, seam seven, make two, seam two together, 
our plain. 

Forty-eighth row—four plain, make two, seam two together, 
nake one, seven plain, make one, seam two together, seam one, 
seam two together, make one, seven plain, make one, make two, 
eam two together, four plain. 

Forty-ninth row—four plain, make two, seam two together, seam 
ine, three plain, seam nine, make two, seam two together, four 
lain. 

Fiftieth row—four plain, make two, seam two together, make 
ne, four plain, seam one, four plain, make one, seam three togeth- 

make one, four plain, seam one, four plain, make one, make 
vo, seam two together, four plain. 

Fifty-first row—four plain, make two, seam two together, seam 

e, one plain, seam five, one plain, seam five, one plain, seam five, 
ake two, seam two together, four plain. 

Commence at second row. 

The following edge is very pretty to match the above insertion. 
Vhen used for undergarments make a piece of the insertion long 

; desired, then make a piece of the edge same length and sew on 

edge of insertion. 

KNITTED EDGE. 
Cast on nineteen stitches, knit across plain once. 
irst row—slip one, two plain, make one, knit three together, 
ike one, narrow, make two, narrow, narrow, make two, narrow, 
vo plain, narrow, one plain. 


Second row—six plain, seam one, three plain, seam one, seven 


un. 


Third row—slip one, two plain, make one, knit three together, 
ike one, two plain, narrow, make two, narrow, one plain, narrow, 
nake one, one plain) twice, make two stitches out of next stitch. 
Fourth row—three plain, make one, three plain, make one, nar- 
iw, two plain, seam one, nine plain. 

Fifth row—slip one, two plain, make one, knit three together, 

ike one, narrow, make two, narrow, one plain, narrow, make one, 
ve plain, make one, three plain. 

Sixth row—three plain, make one, seven plain, make one, nar- 
nw, two plain, seam one, seven plain. 

Seventh row—slip one, two plain, make one, knit three together, 
ake one, three plain, narrow, make one, four plain, make one, 
arrow, three plain, make one, three plain. 

Eighth row—Two plain, narrow, make one, narrow, five plain, 
arrow, make one, eleven plain. 

Ninth row—slip one, two plain, make one, knit three together, 
nake one, narrow, make two, narrow, two plain, make one, narrow. 
hree plain, narrow, make one, narrow, two plain. 

Tenth row—two plain, narrow, make one, narrow, one plain, 
irrow, make one, five plain, seam one, seven plain. 

Eleventh row—slip one, two plain, make one, knit three together, 
nake one, two plain, narrow, make two, narrow, two plain, knit 

three together, make one, narrow, two plain. 

Twelfth row—one plain, narrow, seven plain, seam one, nine 
plain. 

Commence at first row. 

—Eva M. Niles. 


BED MAKING. 


Shake the mattress up and down, 
Then return it to its place; 

Lay the first sheet very smooth, 
Slip.the bolster in its case; 

One more sheet, of blankets three, 
Then the snowy counterpane ; 

Two plump pillows at the top, 
The quilt o’er all the rest will reign. 

—Clover, in Harper's Young People. | 
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ELEGANT HOME-MADE FURNITURE. 
For Home COMFORT AND ENJOYMENT. 


For years there had stood in a kitchen I wot of, a couple of old 
wooden chairs. The legs had been sawed off at some remote 
period. They were such comfortable chairs too, broad, well-sloped 
backs and wide rounded seats, slightly hollowed out. Between 
them stood an ancient wash-stand about twenty-two inches square, 
with a drawer six inches deep. There had once been a sort of a 
railing on two sides and an upright board at the back. But the 
railing had long since disappeared so also had the board which, in 
its palmy days, was a shelf on which the pitcher reposed when the 
bowl was being used for the toilet. The owner of these articles was 
a woman who believed the best housekeeper was the one possessing 
the most utility. The neighbors were refurnishing their parlors. 
The state of her finances would not allow her to do so, yet new 
furniture she was determined to have if it was made from old. Those 
two chairs were covered with strong unbleached muslin and stuffed 
with good curled hair. Casters were put into the legs which also re- 
ceived two or three coats of asphaltum varnish. The best quality of 
nonpareil velveteen was purchased at a dollar and a quarter per yard. 
It was brocaded not stamped, and it was used to cover the back on 
both sides. A roll at the top confined apparently by handsome 
tassels; the seat, and a scant pleating below the seat, finished 
with very pretty ball-fringe with some silk in it, which cost only 
twenty-five cents per yard. The handsome tassels were made from: 
dress-fringe with a little chenille, to heighten the effect: half a 
yard of velveteen made the pillow roll. One chair was of myrtle 
green—the other a deep cardinal. 

An old cane-seated low rocker was re-varnished, and a little 
walnut stain put into the varnish concealed all scratches and saved 
the hard work of scraping the old varnish off. From the skirt of 
an old broadcloth Prince Albert coat, a good material was found 
to make the top of a cushion for the seat, and the covering fora 
slumber-roll. Ata furnishing store there was found some lengthwise 
scraps of cardinal mommie cloth. A strip two inches wide was laid 


diagonally over the pieces of cloth designed for the cushion and 


roll, and button-holed securely down with shaded green single 
zephyr, and at intervals of two inches daisies were worked in point 
russe stitch ina light shade of zephyr. A dozen or so morning-glory 
shaped leaves were cut from some green velveteen and gracefully 
disposed on either side of the cardinal strip. Two or three flowers 
were cut from the cardinal cloth and grouped with the leaves. The 
leaves were button-holed down with the shaded green; the flowers, 
with shaded cardinal, with stamens of bright yellow split zephyr. 
Stems were put in where needed with lighter green. A puff of the 
mommie cloth three inches deep finished the cushion, and the 
slumber-roll had the ends drawn together and finished with hand- 
some tassels. Thus, at an expense not exceeding ten dollars, 
three pretty and useful chairs were added to the parlor. The wash- 
stand, before mentioned, was furnished with a shelf and all traces 
of railing and back were obliterated. It then received a couple of 
coats of asphaltum varnish, and some drop-handles were put into 
the drawer. The top and shelf were covered with green felt, and 
around three sides of the drawer fringe was nailed with brass-headed 
nails. The shelf helda small jar, which was once used for pickles. 
It was of common crockery ware, varnished with asphaltum and 
before the second coat was dry, a package of Diamond dye—gold 
dust—was sprinkled over and slightly pressed in with the fingers, 
producing an effect resembling gold lacquer. A band of red velvet 
paper was passed diagonally upon the jar and held there by the var- 
nish. When the varnish was quite dry a border of gold paint, a six- 
teenth of an inch wide was put above the red paper, anda row of large 
field daisies painted just above it, conventional daisies—without 
foliage. A brilliant-hued butterfly was poised above them. In the 
lower corner, right-hand side, there were three blue flags, with 
their sharp, stiff leaves. Another pretty stand of oval shape had 
a cover stretched over it tightly. A handsome design of leaves and 
flowers was appliqued on one side, and some deep ball fringe tacked 
around. The expense for the two stands with decorated jar was 
only about two dollars. Sofor the sum of twelve dollars—the price 


| of an ordinary wicker chair, the parlor was prettily furnished. 


—Helper. 
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DINING-ROOM TALK.—I. 
BREAKFAST. 

ORE care than is usually given the break- 
fast table would be well spent, both for 
the comfort and refinement of the family. 
The informality of the first meal of the 
day does away with much of the cere- 
mony, especially when the family break- 
fasts alone, but good taste may always 
be displayed. Little attentions to deco- 
ration and pretty arrangements of fruit 
and flowers charm the eye an whet the 
appetite, while the every day observance 
of simple, elegant table manners pro- 
mote comfort and culture, and prevents 
the possibility of embarrassment upon 
state occasions. Every meal ought to 
be as good as the housekeeper can af- 
ford, and as taste costs nothing, save a 
little expenditure of time, there is no 
reason why the most modest meal should 


not be neatly spread, and served with 
style that will add a charm to the occasion. It is always preferable 
at the family breakfast to have a few well cooked dishes, such as 
suit the taste of each individual. There is really very little extra 
work in this way of living, and when adopted all anxiety in enter- 
taining ceases. ‘The breakfast parties are growing in favor with 
Americans of late years, and is a much more substantial meal with 
us than with foreigners, besides being less formal than the dinner. 
The hour is from nine to eleven o'clock, varying with circum- 
stances. 

The invitation may be a simple informal note, or the card of the 
hostess, in which latter case, below the name, is ‘written * Break- 
fast at 10 o'clock, Thursday.” In serving breakfast, there is little 
difference in form. ‘The hostess usually serves the coffee, tea and 
chocolate; the other dishes may be served by the gentleman of the 
house, or from the side table, as desired. The breakfast should 
never be elaborate, but dainty and tasteful; the few dishes should 
be of the choicest, and everything should be conducted with as 
little formality as possible, the attendance of one servant being 
sufficient, unless the guests are numerous. 

A breakfast table may be spread attractively with a white cloth, 
anda scarlet and white napkin under each plate, with mats bordered 
with scarlet. One castor in the center is sufficient. Fruit may be 
set in the middle of the table ina large glass bowl, and should be 
served first, then oat meal, after which meat and vegetables, to 
which each guest is helped by the host, then hot cakes with syrup 
and the coffee follow. Meats are covered, and cakes are brought 
in between two plates. Butter is in small plates with ice around it. 
Honey or syrup is served in saucers. Melons, in season, are a de- 
licious breakfast dish, while oranges and bananas are healthful and 
dainty. Sliced tomatoes, properly dressed, are exceedingly re- 
freshing. Oat meal and crushed wheat porridge are popular and 
wholesome breakfast dishes, and are much used at fashionable 
tables since it has become known that Queen Victoria is partial to 
them. The following bills-of-fare will be useful in aiding house- 
keepers in preparing breakfast for the invited guests or their own 
families: 

FAMILY SPRING BREAKFAS?T.—Oranges, sprinkled with Sugar; oat 
meal and cream; cream toast, hot rolls, butter, coffee, tea, chocolate ; 
porterhouse steak, broiled oysters, fried sweetbreads, mushroom sauce ; 
poached eggs, lyonnaise potatoes, young radishes; wattles and honey. 

FAMILY SUMMER BREAKFAS?T.—Strawberries and cream; grits and 
cream; warm biscuit, butter, coffee and tea; fried chicken, or ham, 
hominy croquettes; sliced tomatoes, fricassed potatoes; boiled eggs; 
corn cakes and syrup. 

FAMILY AUTUMN BREAKFAST.—Nutmeg melon; cracked wheat and 
cream; hot rolls, Graham bread, coffee and tea; veal cutlets, potato 
croquettes; mushroom served on toast; tomato salad; rice cakes and 
syrup. 

FAMILY WINTER BREAKFAST.—Corn meal mush, coffee and tea; fried 
apples; rolls, muffins, broiled sparerib, rabbit stew, potatoes, rice; buck- 
wheat cakes and maple syrup. 


BREAKFAST PARTIES—SPRING.—Oranges, bananas, figs; cutlets of 
bass; mushroom pickles; spring chicken, broiled; salmon salad; bread, 
butter, crackers; frozen chocolate cream; cakes; coffee and chocolate. 

BREAKFAST PARTIES—SUMMER.—Peaches, strawberries and whipped 
cream; grapes and melons; fish ala créme, mushroom sauce; Spanish 
pickle, olives; tomatoes, broiled; fricassed chicken; veal patés, with 
rice; croquettes, sweetbreads with mushrooms; lettuce, dressed with 
mayonnaise; plum biere, cream jelly cake. 

BREAKFAST PARTIES—WINTER.—Salmon, with anchovy sauce; scal 
loped oysters ; salme of duck, with poached eggs; broiled quail; pota 
toes a la Printanerre; celery dressed with mayonnaise; blanc mange ; 
cakes, fruit and nuts; coffee and chocolate. 

The most becoming costume for guests at a small informal break 
fast is a handsome street dress, for both ladies and gentlemen 
Only large morning entertainments, such as are sometimes given 
to distinguished persons, or wedding breakfasts, require mor¢ 
elaborate toilets. 

LUNCH. 

Luncheon for the family is always a very simple affair, and is 
generally composed entirely of cold meats, fish and bread. For 
guests it is very similar to the late breakfast. Ladies only arc 
invited to lunch, however. The hour for this repast is seldom 
earlier than one o’clock, and sometimes much later. A luncheoi 
given to invited guests can be made up of salads, oysters, and 
various fancy dishes, but some very fashionable people effect great 
simplicity, upon such occasions, giving only a cup of tea or choco 
late, some thin slices of bread and butter with cold tongue, or eve 
dainty little crackers or wafers, thinking it more healthful to re 
serve the appetite for dinner; but in either style good taste may 
be displayed in the arrangement of the table, which may be deco 
rated with flowers or fruit; I fancy cakes and bonbons. The tabl 
cloth and napkins are usually colored. The courses should b 
fewer in number than for a breakfast party, and the dishes shoul 
be such as do not require carving. Bouillion should be serve: 
first in little cups, then tea, coffee or chocolate with the substan 
tials. Guests observe the same rules of etiquette at luncheon, as 
at breakfast, and are not expected to remain longer than half a 
hour after leaving the dining room. 

For the benefit of young housekeepers, the following bill-of-far: 
for a very formal luncheon is given: 

Raw Oysters. Bouitllion. 
Sweet Bread and Mushroom Péatés. 
Chicken Salad. Spanish Catsup. 
Boned Turkey. Currant Jelly. 

Salad of Celery. Cheese and Wafers. 
Bisque. Fancy Cakes, and Fruits. 

Coffee. 

This wenu may be greatly simplified by having few dishes, o1 
those more easily prepared and still be fashionable. 

—Mrs. Eliza R. Parker. 


[No. L/ of Mrs. Parker's “Dining Room Talk” will have Dinner } 
a sulject. It will containa Bill-of-Fare, with suggestions of how ti 
prepare and serve the same.) 
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October flame is on the hill, 
The Bitter-sweet in scarlet glows; 
While in my heart the autumn chill 
Subdues its throes. 


I hover o’er the ruddy coal, 

And watch the shifting shadows die ; 
While ever, at my heart and soul, 

The shadows lie. 


The houseless wind, in protest shrill, 
Now rattles at the loosened blind; 

He seems to feel, within he will 
Scant welcome find. 


The flickering fire is almost dead; 

The after-glow, though sometimes bright, 
Forgets its parting cheer to shed,— 

All’s dark,—Good Night. 


—Trebor Ohl. 
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Selected for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
MANTELS AND GRATES. 
Tue AND ComMFrortT OF THEM. 

N open fire is the soul of the room; 
it gives it vitality, life; it draws the 
household around it in pleasant, 
cosy chat. As the body without the 


soul is dead, so the room without 
the fire is dead also. Setting aside 
for the moment the mere utility of 
the open fire as a means of ventila- 
tion and purification, let us remem- 
ber that it has its spiritual, its 
poetical, its awsthetic side which is 


welcome to all men. As the soul is 
beautiful when shining out froma 
beautiful face, so a fire is more 
beautiful shining out from beautiful 
surroundings, and the grate and the mantel become important 
features in the room. Marble mantels have their beauty and 
ippropriateness in certain places, as, for instance, in vast halls, 
where grand architectural effect is desirable ; but, to our taste, not 
in a home, not in quiet domestic architecture, not in the family 


room where the household gathers in the ordinary daily life. 

Wood mantels have all the qualities that household use and 
beauty demand. What a wide range they offer in color, so that all 
taste can be suited and all styles of decoration find a harmony? 
We may choose the delicate purity of whitewood, or the golden 
glow of pine, the fine red of cherry, or purple amaranth, or the rich 
grains of oak and ash, or the glow and splendor of mahogany, or the 
dusky gleam of black walnut, or the fine soft finish of birch, or we 
can bring into service unnumbered foreign woods to make beauti- 
ful the fire place, and set a fitting frame around our beloved fire. 

And just here let one thing, and a very inportant one be said: 
If you put wood into the fire it will burn! Many of our designers 
of wood mantels forget this, and their florid efforts blister and 
burn, to the despair and vexation of the careful housekeeper. The 
mantel shelf on its under side becomes a mass of blisters: the col- 
umned or bracketed sides char and blacken, and the open fire, that 
should give only pleasure, is regarded with anxiety, lest it should 
have in it the terrors of a conflagration. Now all of this can be 
easily avoided. Keep your woodwork within the line of safety. 

his line of safety is easily determined. We give the result of long 
years of experience in mantel and grate setting, of a scientific, 
thoughtful man, and if this rule be fellowed, it will result in entire 
safety to the most delicate wood mantel so far as burning is con- 
cerned. The rule is as follows: From the front line of your fire 
draw a line at an angle of about fifteen degrees, and keep all your 
woodwork behind that line. This is for the sides. For the top 
draw from the top of the fire-place opening a line at the same an- 
gle, fifteen degrees for a foot above the opening, and then change 
the angle to thirty-five degrees, and keep the mantel shelf and all 
the top wood behind this line, and you will have no more charred 
and blistered wood, no matter how hot the fire. 

In wood mantels every taste may be gratified, the field for de- 
sign is infinite. The Gothic, the Renaissance, the Colonial, the 
Queen Anne offer themselves in all their thousand modifications 
and combinations to suit modern convenience. A half century ago 
all our houses had wood mantels; it isno new fashion. The Colo- 
nial mantels were all brought from England, as in fact were all the 
materials for the house. Many of these houses may still be seen 
in Salem, in Marblehead, in Plymouth, and in many other old 
towns of New England. 

“ The facings were of large black brick, and no trace of fire was 
visible in any part of the woodwork, although it had been in use 
160 years. ‘The artisans of those times put their lives into a piece 
of work with far more persistency than is done nowadays. It 
must have taken a workman an entire year to make one of these 
mantels, unassisted by modern machinery.” In those days the 
chimney stack was in the centre of the house, often a vast struct- 
ure in itself, a tower around which the house was built. The fire- 
places were vast caverns; a tall man could walk into them without 
bending his head, and they were twelve feet or more in width. It 
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was an old saying that there was space enough for an ox-cart and a 
yoke of oxen to be driven up the chimney. In some of the old 
colonial houses still standing in Marblehead and Salem, Mass.. 
there are wood mantels, covering the whole side of the room, with 
delicate mouldings worked in the solid wood, not glued on in the 
fashion of to-day, the panels enriched with carving of flowers and 
foliage in the very best style of the art.” 

To-day comfort has banished the vast cavernous fire-places, but 
the open fire is just as cheerful as of old, in its more modest sur- 
roundings. A half century ago there was araid made on the old- 
fashioned wood mantels, and with all their quaint carving and 
delicate mouldings and panel-work, they were swept out for kind- 
ling wood, and every body set up in his house the black and gold 
I-gyptian marble mantel. But the reaction has come with an in- 
creased civilization, and wood re-asserts itself. Wood mantels. 
tile facings, and tile hearths are now the fashion, and a beautiful 
fashion itis. Long may it last.—California Architect. 


BACHELOR BLUFF ON HOUSEHOLD ART. 


“Do you not see on every hand the new arts and the new devices 
for making home beautiful.” 

“ For making home a museum!” growled the Bachelor. “ Yes, 
there is now a craze for what is called household art, but it is for 
the most part only a new form of cheerlessness, a passion for 
making the parlor a show-room, the splendor of which must not be 
touched and scarcely looked on save by the outside world. It is 
art for Mrs. Grundy, and not for the inmates of the house. Mrs. 
Grundy is the power of powers. If a woman has only two rooms 
in the world, one of these is furnished, garnished, set in order, and 
kept for the approbation of that venerable lady. Domestic com- 


fort must live elsewhere than in the apartments devoted to this 


lady—who exacts of all her devotees velvet carpet that must not 
be trod on, damask furniture that must not be sat on, and all forms 
of finery that must not be warmed by good, honest fires, lest the 
dust alight on them, or opened to the pleasant rays of the sun, lest 
his beams fade them. The disorder that sometimes is held up as 
domestic comfort I feel no sympathy with: domestic bliss is to 
my taste first-cousin to elegance, and an elegance that enters into 
one’s daily being. Unless one isa man of wealth it is better to 
banish set-up conventional parlors altogether, and live and dine in 
the best apartments, seated among books and pictures, and the 
best furniture, invoke peace and comfort. Give us, I emphatically 
say, in our households color and cheeriness—not cold art nor cold 
pretensions of any kind, but warmth, brightness, animation. 
Bring in pleasing colors, choice pictures, bric-a-brac, and what 
not; but let in also the sun; light the fires: and have everything 
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GADDING AND GOSSIP. 
**] don’t want to compel you ** You must change your dressmaker : 


To let your baking go, You make a sorry show 


But I came in to tell you Primmed up like some old Quaker 


Some things you ought to know! I s’pose you didn’t know. 

“It wont take long: no doubt you ** But then I've heard it hinted 
Will think it can’t be so, You *t pay what you owe; 

But folks all talk about you! I s'pose your means are stinted. 
I’ve come to let you know. Of course you ought to know. 

‘* Now there’s your next door neighbor— =“ Though you may not concede it, 
Don’t say I told you, though !— Your baby doesn’t grow! 


on’t half feed it,— 


But then you ought to know. 


She says it’s no great labor They say you 


To find out all you know ! 
**T saw your husband last night 
With Mrs. So and So; 


Of course it may be all right, 


* You see you’re too confiding; 
You don’t know friend from foe. 
I'll set you right! providing 
You think you ought to know. But I should want to know! 


“You've heard of Mrs. Grundy “ T think this bread will sour, 


She thinks it looks quite low You don’t haif mix your dough! 
For you to drive out Sunday. 


I'm sure you ought to know. 


I mould mine just an hour,— 
t’s strange you shouldn’t know! 


‘You need me to propel you ! 
This clock’s a little slow,— 
I'll drop in soon and tell you 
More things you ought to know!” 


** Your class don’t like their teacher, 
I knew it long ago ! 

They all prefer Miss Preacher,— 
Thought you might like to know. 


—Georgia A. Peck. 
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METHODS OF WORK. 
AND WORKING WITHOUT METHOD. 


EVERAL years ago my sitting-room 
window looked out on a cross street, 
which gave me a side view of my 
neighbors’ back porches. On Mon- 
day I saw No.1 set out the washtub 
on a low box, the washboard put in, 
and my neighbor, although a member 
of an orthodox church which discount- 
enances what some young people think 
an exhilarating exercise, actually be- 
gan to dance! She washed with her 
whole body, even to the soles of her 
feet. The down rubbing motion was 
the signal for her head to disappear in 
the tub, the arms to stretch out, her 
back to bend and her hips to “hump” up. The up-motion was the 
reverse. Her heels came down and her elbows made acute angles. 
That was carried on until, before she had half the rubbing done 
for her small family, she called to her daughter, “ Mary, come and 
wash awhile, 1 am tired to death.” She would then go into the 
sitting-room, which was topsy-turvy, to lie down to rest. When 
her washing was on the line she was worn out and wet to her feet 
from her splashings. ‘The soapsuds odor had penetrated the whole 
house and a late dinner was inevitable. 

But look at the opposite neighbor, No. She has a much larger 
house and a larger family to take care of. No.2 puts her clothes 
to soak in warm water, soaping all the dirty spots or stains and 
covers the tub with a thick cloth. She brushes up her sitting-room 
and looks after her front hall and steps, and straightens the bed- 
rooms, having previously washed and wiped the dishes and put the 
kitchen in order. By this time the dirt is loosened with the soap, 
which does not require the clothes to be boiled. No.2 rubs the 
clothes and not herself. She bends at the waist, rubbing the 
clothes lightly and evenly, without any apparent hurry or change 
of position. 


The small things are first rubbed and stacked inside the tub 
on a towel or near the top of the washboard. As soon as the 
pile is in the way of rubbing they are run through the wringer, 
which is attached to the upright on the washbench of the right 
height. In an hour's time, for an ordinary washing, the rubbing is 
done. By eleven o'clock all large pieces are on the line, the small 
ones on the grass-plot to save time in pinning up. The floor is dry 
and so is her dress. The water is emptied by pailfuls, tubs rinsed 
and turned upside down, and dinner ready by twelve o’clock. In 
cold weather the clothes are hung on the clothes horse around the 
base burner or kitchen stove. Afternoon comes with its clean 
dress and, really, at night No.2 declared that she did not know 
that she had done a washing. But No. 1, all her work is to be 
done in the afternoon and “she is tired to death!” I should have 
said that No.1 has no wringer. She thought that she would _rather 
have a Jersey and a blue plume for her winter hat, so did not get 
a wringer. No.1 thinks No. 2 washes as though she were afraid 
she would hurt the clothes. 

These are the styles of two women for one and the same branch 
of work,—one expends her strength in useless motion and wear and 
tear and extra steps; the other saves her strength by thinking and 
working, with little friction. Much work can be accomplished be- 
cause things are kept in order. 

Towels should never be used to dust the stove nor wipe up dirt 
from the floor. I have seen careless women do dirty work without 
aprons, in fine linen, lawn or white dresses, because ¢hey had to be 
washed! There isan abuse of clothes when they are not used 
properly. The use of good dresses to work in, towels to dust with, 
good napkins as bibs for children,—all these add to the hardness of 
the washing and injure the article. I knew a large family in the 
country with several large girls in it. They did their own work. 
Their washings were very large, yet I never saw them clean and 
neat looking. The girls would put on beautiful white aprons, of 
ruffles and lace, and go to school. These aprons were kept on until 
they had milked six cows and washed up the supper dishes. They 
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were little protection to the dress; another was put on next day, 
which added greatly to the ironing. There are but few women who 
can do work as the women in Mrs. Whitney’s books, so it is the best 
economy to have dresses and aprons of firm wash material, suitable 
for kitchen work for summer and a plain woolen dress for winter. 

I saw an article in a paper lately which stated that women could 
discuss the last new essays and poems over their sewing machines, 
as well as the latest news in gossip. The next issue had rather 
an indignant reply to it. The writer wanted to know when a 
woman had time to read Shakespeare who did her own work? | 
have always made it a rule to spend my evenings as I chose, 
—reading or writing. I think if a woman works from six a. m. 
to seven p. m., she has worked too long, and it is economy to have 
a change. 

American women try to do too much. A woman in moderate 
circumstances, who does her own work, must afford as many ruf- 
fles on her children’s clothes as her wealthy neighbor can afford, 
who has two servants and puts out her sewing. Many would rather 
do the washing and ironing than the sewing. Some part of the 
work should always be put out; it is economy for women to do so, 
unless they prefer to give their money to doctors and nurses and 
suffer all they will if they work until they are worn out. There 
will be suffering and loss of money and time and perhaps no hope 
of future strength. 

Buy those things which will make your work easier and, in order 
to save your time and strength, make plain clothes to lessen the 
labor of washing and ironing. I have been in rooms, sitting-rooms, 
especially, where what-nots and mantel-pieces were filled with 
many strange things without utility or beauty; bed-rooms arranged 
in the same way, on bureaus and mantels, so that the labor of dust- 
ing such a house became a dread and burden. It is a matter of 
health, too, to have as few surfaces as possible to collect dust. If 
women would sit down and resolve to lessen their hours of labor 
they would soon find the unnecessary things they did. I know one 
woman who makes a dozen pies a week, and sometimes twice. 
Shortcakes made with cream and baking powder, split and but- 
tered, with fresh fruit or good canned fruit spread between, are 
good substitutes for both pies and cakes. Plain cakes, made in a 
large pan and cut in blocks, are better than the most expensive ones. 

Rugs in bed-rooms, in summer, make the cleaning easy. In a 
few hours the rugs can be gathered up and thrown on the grass, 
hung on the line, dusted and the rooms swept and mopped quickly: 
the sweeping and mopping, altogether, not taking more than one 
half hour toa room. Then the full carpets can go down late in the 
fall, unless the house is very warm or there are double floors. 
There are many ways in which time may be saved; to a busy and 
overworked woman more leisure may be one of many things,— 
recreation, health or social life. 


—Pauline Adelaide Hardy. 
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NELLY’S RECEIPT FOR INDIAN CAKE. 


I'll tell you now what I can make (and I am ten years old), 

It 1s a lovely Indian cake, just sA/endid to behold! 

* The children cry for it,’”’ you know, because it is so good. 
They think it’s even nicer than my mother’s ** Angel’s Food.” 
And our little darling baby, O, she does like it so! 

She eats it with the real cow’s (not milk-man’s) milk, O, no. 
And I will tell you how to make it good, because I think 


That you'll be glad to have it plainly told in printer’s ink. 


You mix a pint of sweet corn meal dry, with as much of flour, 
And don’t forget the salt. Of course there’s plenty in the store. 
A cup of sugar, if you like to have it nice and sweet, 

Though less for those who do not think that sugar’s fit to eat. 
But papa (and he knows a lot) declares that people should 

Be sweetened through and through at times, to keep them kind and good. 
Your cream of tartar you must use of level spoonfuls, two. 

Of soda only one, and then the next thing you must do 

Is this, to stir it in sweet milk, with two eggs fresh as day, 

And a tablespoonful butter, melted (but not all away), © 

Then stir it just about as thick as you make mush, and see 

If you and all your family do not at once agree 

That it is just de/icious!’ If not, I'm very sure 

That you must have dyspepsia which it is so hard to cure. 

And I'd pity you, indeed, for the dreadful pain and ache, 

But more than all because you could not eat this ove/y cake. 


—C. H. Thayer. 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


HOLYOKE, MAss., AND NEW York City, OCTOBER 31, 1885. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Gooo HOUSEKEEPING, Holyoke, Mass. 

Particular attention is directed to our offer of awards of $500 for the best writing 
on special subjects, as described on page 26 of this issue. 

Postage stamps should accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to copy from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, save 
the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being especially 
reserved to the writer. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HovuUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 


borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 


wi 


it or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL. NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Gooo HOUSEKEEPING to the 
+) ; ) + 

their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International Néws Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 


New York; American News Co., Denver. Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul: 


News Companies from which they procure 


Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
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Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsbur; 
o., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. 
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Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany: 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., De ; Montreal News Co., 
Montreal: Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


VOLUME ONE OF GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
IN RETROSPECT. 

Thus endeth our Initial Volume of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, as 
written and printed in the interests of The Higher Life of the 
Household, and it is pertinent and proper at this time for those 
who have partaken, either occasionally or regularly, of our Bills-of- 
Fare, to pass judgment upon the results of our efforts, and to say 
whether they have been edified, instructed and benefited to an ex- 
tent that our labors have not been in vain in our freshly entered 
field of combined Literary and Household daily walks and ways. 

In our Salutatory, on the occasion of laying the cloth at the first 
sitting down to our Family Table, we said: 

With the plain, yet pleasant looking, easily signaled and readily com- 
prehended flag of ** GooD HOUSEKEEPING” at its mast head, a new can- 
didate for public favor and-—hoped for—private fortune, is herewith 
launched on the uncertain sea of human endeavor. ‘The enterprise is the 
outcome of grave thought, of much careful consideration, and is under- 
taken with the well fixed conviction that it has a mission of its own to 
fulfill, compounded of about equal proportions of public duty and private 
interest. 

Our homes are what we make them—good, bad or indifferent—and 
their precepts and practices are necessarily more or less sharply defined, 
intensified and demonstrated in our own individual lives. They are the 
fortresses from which the battles of life are really fought—the embrasures 
from which are fired “the shot heard round the world,” with more telling 
effect for weal or woe than any other worldly actions known to humanity. 

Good housekeeping makes good homes, speaking after the manner of 
men. ‘Tolerably good housekeeping makes tolerably—-and never more 
than tolerably—good homes. Poor housekeeping produces only poor 
homes. Grapes are never gathered from thorns, nor figs from thistles, 
along the highways and, byways of mankind’s domestic heritage. 

When our homes are strongly and firmly built on good foundations, 
finished carefully, furnished completely, provisioned fuliy and well main- 


tained throughout, the best possible means are provided for a successful | 


resistance of any siege that may be set up against them, from whatever 
source it may come, and for meeting with a bold front any untoward 
emergency that may arise in any of the varied walks of life. 

The long lines of the irregularly drawn up armies which file into the 
business marts of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, New Or- 
leans, San Francisco, and thousands of places of lesser population, each 
week day morning of the year, and file back again at night, in turn, ob- 
tain their daily strength and life-blood, the ammunition for fighting each 
day’s battle—without which their field guns would be feeble if not power- 
less—at their homes. 

Nor do these populous towns stand alone in this regard. The resi- 
dents of the hill towns of New England, of the fertile fields of the sunny 
South, and of the broad prairies of the great West, each, according to 
their own manners and customs, exhibit the same features of worldly ac- 
tion to a greater or less degree. From these also go out and return, at 
rise and set of sun, millions, yea, many millions of the human race, to 
fight for dear life daily and for those who are dearer even than hfe itself. 
How desirable, nay, how vitally important, then, that these vast armies 
of men and women and children should endeavor, by every known means 
or attainable methods, to make their homes those of economy, comfort 
and good cheer, fully abreast with the foremost spirit of the age in which 
they live, in all the details that help to make life worth the living. 

To produce and perpetuate perfection—or as near unto perfection as 
may be attained in the Household —is the purpose and mission of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. 

This was our platform, and how well it was constructed, with a 
view to permanency and usefulness, we will let those who have 
stood upon it make answer, and we are content to rest our case 
with an appreciative public after printing one letter from among a 
list of twenty-six now lying on our open desk, all of which are simi- 
lar in tone, tenor and expression. Of these twenty-six letters, 
twenty-one of them are from individuals to us personally unknown, 
and of whom we never heard until the advent of Goop House- 
KEEPING. ‘They are written from ten different states of the Union; 
one comes from Washington Territory, one from Central America, 
and one from London. The one we print covers the ground occu- 
pied by the whole twenty-six, more completely than any one of the 
others, touching the line of thought of them all, and this is what it 
says: 

East Bosron, October 1, 1885. 
Editor of GOOD ILOUSEKEEPING : 

My Dear Str :—It is matter of regret to me that I cannot personally 
identify you, and that I am compelled to address you under that very 
general cognomen, the editor, etc. My wife—one of the best of her sex, 
and as the queen of my house and home, a mother and housekeeper, 
without a superior—and myself have felt, since the receipt from No. 1 to 
No. 10 of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, that a new era had dawned in literature 
for domestic uses. We have waited the advent of each new issue with 
bated breath, lest the increasing value and interest of the journal should, 
like some recently added bright stars in our constellations, sudden/y dis- 
appear, and the painful vacancy and disappointment, prove only too 
clearly how much we have learned to love and lean upon the “ Great 
heart ” of our domestic affairs. But we have settled quietly down to the 
conviction, GooD HOUSEKEEPING has come to stay, as the champion in 
our home circles, of purity, progress and perfection, with—at least in eur 
opinion—a better claim to leadership, on these lines, than any other com- 
petitor of the dozen, more or less, that we take in this field of literature. 

The make-up of the periodical is, in all particulars, unexceptionable, 
the selection of topics, spicy, interesting and instructive, and the editorial 
and contributed matter shows an originality, tact, strength and variety, 
every way commendable. 

No better illustration of my last paragraph could be given than your 
editorial treatment, in the last number, of the letter of your widowed cor- 


respondent as to a companion and presiding genius for his household. I 
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regard it as a most fortunate second thought that rescued that communi- 
cation from the waste basket, and gave it as a text to the editor from 
which to preach one of the most pertinent, suggestive and practical homi- 
lies on home life I have ever read in any language. 

With such leadership, it is easy to forecast both the permanent exist- 
ence and future influence of GoobD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Truly and gratefully yours, 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING VOLUME TWO. 
IN PROSPECT. 
In “clearing away the Table ” of Goop HOUSEKEEPING’S * Vol- 


ume One” and in preparing to lay the cloth anew for Volume Two, 
we may be pardoned, we think, for essaying to whet the appetites 
of our guests by foreshadowing what some of the substantials and 
dainties, for forthcoming Bills-of-Fare, will be. 

The best storehouses and larders in our land—and we already 
have contributions from across the water, besides—will be drawn 
upon for stores of wit and wisdom, literary ability, and Household 
practice, experience and exemplification and, as in the volume just 
closed, we shall give the contributions of scores of the very best 
writers of the present day on subjects pertinent to the character of 
our journal. 

Prominent place will be given to Catherine Owen’s practical and 
valuable Serial, “Ten Dollars Enough, or Keeping House well on 
Ten Dollars a Week,” in the course of which publication it will be 
shown how far a much less sum than that will go in the exercise of 
prudence and economy in the ordinary duties of housekeeping. 

The celebrated $40,000 Dinner Set of Mrs. George W. Childs of 
Philadelphia, will ‘be handsomely illustrated and written of fully 
at an early day. 

Number Two of the Volume will be a “ Thanksgiving Number,” 
and a particularly interesting one. In this issue Mrs. Katharine b. 
Foot will have one of her most charming stories, * tender and 
true,” of “A Real Thanksgiving Day.” Miss Parloa’s paper in 
this number will be devoted entirely to Thanksgiving “ Goodies.” 

The Goop HOUSEKEEPING $500 Prize Papers will also be pub- 

lished entire in the forthcoming volume. These are, 1st: The 
Prize of $250 for a Series of Six Papers on the subject of “ How 
to Eat, Drink and Sleep as Christians Should,” which was awarded 
to * Margaret Sidney” (Mrs. D. Lothrop) of Boston, a leading 
magazine writer of Household Literature. 

2d. The Prize of $200 for a Series of Six Papers on the vexed 
Servant Girl Question, entitled * Mistress Work and Maid Work,— 
Which is Mistress and Which is Servant,” which was awarded to 
Mrs. I. J. Gurley of Waco, Texas, a lady who has given much 
time and thought to a careful consideration of the subject which 
she has so successfully treated. 

3d. The Prize of $50 fora practical paper on “ Bread: How to 
Make it Well and Economically, and How to Eat it Healthfully,” 
which was awarded to Mrs. Helen Campbell of Orange, N. J., 
author of * The Easiest Way in Housekeeping and in Cooking,” 
and one of the foremost writers of the day upon useful and practi- 
cal subjects. 

“ Fifty Recipes, for making all kind of Breads,” by Catharine 
Owen, author of “* Culture and Cooking,” and a successful writer for 
both American and English journals, all of which have been tested 
by the author, will be published during the issuance of Volume Two. 

Marion Harland will write of * Visitor and Visited.” 

Lucretia P. Hale will furnish a second paper on “ The Brunton 
Family Problem.” 


Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, Dean of the School of Domestic Economy | 


Goow HouskKEEPING. 


of the Iowa Agricultural College, will have an illustrated paper on 
“Puff Paste.” 

The valuable papers of Miss Parloa will be continued regularly. 

Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke will conclude her Two Chapters of 
“What to Eat.” 

Mrs. Christine Terhune Herrick will have a series of Household 
papers, interesting, practical and valuable. 

Mrs. H. Annette Poole, whose attractively written “ How EI- 
nathan and I went to Housekeeping” has charmed so many read- 
ers, will be a regular contributor for the volume. 

I. C. Gardner will follow his admirable series of “* Model Homes 
for Model Housekeeping” with a new series entitled “ Dwelling 
Houses, Inside and Out,” with pertinent descriptions and practical 
illustrations. 

Our list of contributors now numbers some sixty of the brightest 
and best writers of the day, all of whom have the “interests of the 
Higher Life of the Household ” at heart. 

In short, the leading favorite writers for Volume One will con- 
tinue their prominent connection with our pages in Volume Two, 
and as many more as we can find room for will have place as the 
months go by. 

Judging from the delicacies, dainties and substantials that have 
already been laid upon our Table, we may promise with all assur- 
ance of eminent fulfillment, the richest, rarest and most appetizing 
Bills-of-Fare, for the next six months, ever presented for public ac- 
ceptance in The Homes of the World. 


And all at the trifling expense of Ten Cents for each sitting. 


SOME OF OUR CONTRIBUTORS: 

MANY OF WHOM ARE AMONG THE Most NoreD AND NOTEWORTHY 

WRITERS OR HOUSEKEEPERS OF OUR TIME. 
Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke, Maria Parloa, 
Mary E. Dewey, 
Lucretia P. Hale, 
Ruth Hall, 
Margaret Eytinge, 
Marian S. Devereux, 
Hester M. Poole, 
Anna L. Dawes, 
Abbie F. Judd, 


Dora Read Goodale, 


Mrs. Ilattie Tremaine Terry, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Robinson Scovil, 
Mrs. Carrie W. Bronson, 

Mrs. H. Annette Poole, 

Mrs. Katharine B. Foot, 

Mrs. Christine Terhune Herrick, 
Mrs. C. A. K. Poore, 

Mrs. Georgiana H. S. Hull, 
Mrs. D. H. R. Goodale, 

Mrs. Sara J. Blanchard, 

Mrs. S. O. Johnson, 

Mrs. Susan Teall Perry, 

Mrs. Helen Campbell, 

Mrs. Mary Currier Parsons, 
Mrs. Ellen Bliss Hooker, 

Mrs. Margaret E. White, 

Mrs. Agnes b. Ormsbee, 


Josephine Canning, 

Lavinia S. Goodwin, 

Amelia A. Whitefield, M. D., 
Marion Harland,” 
**Margaret Sidney,” 

** Catherine Owen,” 

“Shirley Dare,” 

** Ella Guernsey,” 

Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, 
Mrs. Ellis L. Mumma, 
Mrs. Henrietta Davis, 
Mrs. Eva M. Niles, 

Mrs. C. S. Fox, 

Mrs. Harriet H. Robinson, 
Mrs. Helen N. Packard, 
Mrs. L. A. France, 

Mrs. Sarah De W. Gamwell, 
Mrs. Eliza R. Parker, 

Anna Barrows, 


* Adélaide Preston,” 
C. Gardner, 

Milton Bradley, 

Dr. F. M. Hexamer. 
Clark W. Bryan, 

Dr. S. W. Bowles, 
Rev. F. H. Rowley, 
William Paul Gerhard, 
J. H. Carmichael, M. D., 
George K. Holmes, 
Newell Lovejoy. 


THE Wellesley (Mass.) Couranté tells what it finds and what others 
may find in GooD HOUSEKEEPING in this wise: ‘ Among the prac- 
tical ‘home’ journals that find their way to our table there is none 
more readable, none more helpful, none better printed or better edit- 
ed than Goob HOUSEKEEPING. The housewife who is ambitious 
to improve her ‘housekeeping,’ in the best sense of the word; to 
make hers ‘the house beautiful ;’ to make her table inviting to those 
she loves to please—such a housewife (and w. trust her name is 
legion) will find in GoopD HOUSEKEEPING a guide to be both enjoyed 
and trusted.” 
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GRANULA 


An Incomparable Food, Ready fo. fmmediate 
use. Unequaled for children and inralid’s, A delicious 
dict, Unsurpassed for constipation and dy spepsia. 
Sold by Grocers, Box by mail, 4%, vr Home 
Granula Co., DANsvVILLE, N. *y., Manu‘acturers. 


Maidens 
~~) 


UGS: MADE IN A DAY. 


m ANY ag ec gd MACHINE or by HAND. 
frames, of rk. Can use RaGs o 
Yarx. THE PEARL "RUC MA AKER; 
$1.00 postpaid. Circulars free. Agents wanted 
EUCENE PEARL, 23 Union Sa, 


The:rnastoys house, 


used; and:still :Ive:nob:enou nigh” 


PHENOL SODIQUE 


Proprietors: HANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philadelphia, 

Externally it is used for all kinds of injuries; re- 
lieving pain instantly, and rapidly healing the wound- 
ed parts 

Gives prom # and permanent relief in BURNS, 
SCALDs, CHILBLAINS, VENOMOUS STINGS or 
BITES, CUTS and WOUNDS of every description. 

Iuternally.—It is invaluable in CHOLERA, YE L- 
LOW, TYPHUS, TYPHOID, SCARLET, aud other 
bevers, 

In NASAL CATARRH, Discharges from the 
EAR, OZENA, Affections A? 
CEROUS AFFECTIONS, it is a boon to both Physician 
and Patieut, For Sale by Druggists and General tg 
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| It is a solid, handsome cake of scouring a which has no 
WHAT SAPOLIO for scouring purposes except ‘the laundry. To use 
is to value it. What will Sapolio do? Why, it will clean 

aint, make oil-cloths bright, pap give ihe doors, tables and shelves a new appearance. 
It will take the grease off “the dishes and off the pots and pans. You can scour the knives 
ind forks with it, and make the tin things shine brightly. The wash-basin, the bath-tub, 
even the greasy kitchen sink will be as clean as a new pin if you use Sapolio. One cake 
will prove all we say. Bea clever little housekeeper and try it. Beware of imitations. 


rhere is but one Sapolio. ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO., New York. 


Is composed of the finest materials, delightfully perfumed, and 
scientifically pecgares. Especially for Toilet, Nursery, Shaving, 
etc Mildly Medicinal, Superior to French Toilet for making the 
Skin Soft and White. For Bath, the most refreshing, pleasant 
and handy is Rees’ BATH FLESH CLEANSER. (a compound of 
t his Soap and other lavative ingredients enclosed in terry cloth,) 
horoughly cleanses and gives the skin just the right friction to 
make it he althy and active, and cures skin disorders. Cleanser 
5 cents, Soap 20 cents. Sold everywhere ; 7. — on receipt 

of price. Prepared by CHAS. S. RE 
111 N. 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WHY DO pd DUTCH FLOWERING BULBS 


Put stiff corsets on their > ‘ 
Produce Sweet Scented 


Flowers Blooming 
Winter and 
Spring. 
GRASS GROWING 
VASES, 


30 cents each with seed. 
PLANT STANDSsS, 
$1.00, $1.75 and $2.25 each. 


© 


FANCY 
FLOWER POTS. AND 
BRACKETS 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


WAISTS 


Fit all ages. 
Ah re- 

comm 
NEW BELMONT STRAWBERRY. 
them. Take no other. Beautiful Illustrated Catalogue sent free on Applica- 


FERRIS BROS., Manuf’rs tion. Old reliable Seed Store, 
il White St., New York. PARKER & WOOD, 49 North Market St., Boston. | 


DRESS REFORM. 


Jersey Fitting Undergarments 
MADE TO ORDER. 

Vest and Drawers 
separate or one. 
Scarlet and white all- 
wool. Heavy and light 
merino. Samples of 
‘naterial sent on appli- 

cation. Union Under- 
rarments—Vest_ an 
Prawers in one. Equi- 
Emancipation, 
m@ Dress Reform and 
a Comfort Waists. Cord- 
ed Waists a specialty. 
Shoulder Brace and 
Corset Ob- 
stetric Bandages, Shx ulder Stock- 
ce $2.25. ing Supporters, Sanitary Napkins, 
New ENLARCED ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


6: EAST 14. MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
TH STREET, NEW Y¥ YORK. 


EQUIPOTSE. 


heads, Pittings, Superfluous Hair, 
and all blemishes permanently remov- 
ed. Complexions beautified. The form 
developed. Flesh increased or reduced. 
Hair and Brows colored and restored. 
Satisfaction aquaranteed, All corre- 
spondence confidential Intere sting cir- 
culars, testimonials (sealed), de. Mme. 
Y—"s" Velaro, 2012 Lexington Av., N. Y. City. 


Send $1, $2, $3 or $5 for a sample 
retail box by Express, of the best 
candies in America, put up in elegant 
boxes, and strictly pure. Suitable 


for presents. Express charges light. 
Re 7 to all Chicago. ‘Try it once. 


LTONS 


CHICAGO. 

e rfectly Pure Extracts of Choicest Fruits, 

c Strength for 

THE BEST Thousands of gross 

Dealers Treble sales with them. 


Wrinkles, Pimples, Moles, Biack- 
SS} 


7 


FACIAL DEVELOPMENT, 
Will mail you rules to develop mus 
cles of cheeks and neck, making them 
plump and rosy : also rules for using 
» develop every muscle 
and body —all for 50 cts. 
of. Dowd, Home School for 
vulture. 16°E. 14th St.. N. 


TO EMBROIDER 


CRAZY QUILTS 


Get BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG’s factory ends, called 
Waste Embroidery. 40 cents will buy one ounce, 
which would cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk 
and beautiful colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy 
Stitches enclosed in each oY Send 40 cents in 
stamps or postal note to THE BRAINERD & 
ARMSTRONG CU.,621 Market St. , Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 


THE MUSIC OF MY HOME. 
The music of the nightingale 
That warbles sweet and clear, 
His wooing to the dewy flower 
‘That blooms and blushes near, 
Is sweet to hear at eventide 
While shadows softly creep, 
But sweeter is the lullaby 
That my young wife sings tenderly 
To soothe our babe to sleep. 
I've heard the greatest music 


land and clime, 


Of every 
I’ve heard the prima donnas, 
The wonder of their time, 
I've listened, all enraptured, 
‘To their music grand and high, 
But they never gave such joy to me, 
No music half so sweet can be 
As mother’s lullaby. 
I love the music of the brook 
That purls through woods and meads, 
The cataract’s wild harmonies, 
And the wind among the reeds, 
And the carols of the morning birds; 
But they’re not so sweet to m 
\s when at even, hand in hand, 
My children si 


Beside their 


* Happy Land.” 


r’s knee. 
I’ve heard the grandest choruses 
Of old cathedral choirs : 
I’ve heard great oratorios : 
I've heard the singing lyres ; 


But more | love the sin 


That haunt me while I roam— 
The mother’s crooning lullaby, 
The children’s merry roundelay, 


The music of my hom 


Vew York Ledger. 


THE WORLD WOULD BE BETTER 


FOR IT. 
If more would act the play of life, 
And fewer spoil it in rehearsal; 
It bigotry would sheathe its knife 
Till good became more universal; 
If custom, gray with ages grown, 
Had fewer blind men to adore it ; 
If talent shone for truth alone 


The world would be the better for it. 


If men were wise in htt 


Affecting less in all their ilings; 


If hearts had fewer rusted strings, 
To isolate their kindly feeling 


rs: 


If men, when wrong beats down the right, 
Would strike together and restore it; 
If right made might in every fight, 


The world would be the better for it. 


THE LITTLE WHITE DRESS. 


Only a dress—a little white dress, 

With a pale blue bow, with a soft caress, 
On the tremulous frills of the dainty dress, 
Fashioned by love's own tenderness. 


O, it wakens a thrill, 
And the eyes will fill, 
And the heart will ache, 
As if it must break. 


With the agonized pain, the wordless distress, 
That speaks to the soul through this little whice dress. 
Where is the wearer—where is the form 

That this little dress was wont to adorn? 

O, arms that are empty, O, homes that are still, 
Can ye carry the cross, can ye bend to the will, 
That giveth, and crowneth, with absolute joy, 
The hopes and the loves that death can destroy, 


Leaving only a dress, 

With its dread emptiness— 
Only this silent token, 

For the sorrow unspoken, 

For the hearts that are broken! 


No passionate cry, nor no passionate grief, 
Bringeth an answer that yieldeth relief. 


Goopv HouskeKEEPING. 


Stop in the stillness, cease to inquire, 


Be « 


The 


More luminous yet than all rays of the sun; 


lead if you can to all earthly desire. 
darkness will flee, the peace-light will come, 


A glory, a softness, a strengthening calm; 
An answer that holdeth a Heavenly balm. 


Death is but birth 
Of mortals on earth 
Toa world of more worth ; 


To acounterpart world you must know 


Of the one where you're living below. 


The dear one is neat 
Is blessing you here 


ving your life with a grace, 


Flowing from God-centered space. 


Tha 


lo ¢ 


Let the little white dress 
Move your soul to confess 


The true tenderness, 


t removeth from peril and pain 


rown with an et 


lal pain. 


Ella Dare, in Chicage Inter-Ocean. 


IN THE FIRELIGHT. 


rhe fire upon the hearth is low, 


And there is st 


} 
ness everywhere— 


Ke troubled s 


id there 


»ws round me creep, 


ble breaks t} 
vIe DFCAKS Lilt 


ma further 


Comes Now I lay me down to s ep 


And, somehow, with that little pray’: 
And that sweet treble in my ears 
My thought goes back to distant years 
And lingers wit lea ne there 
And as I hear the « s amen 
My mother’s faith comes back to n 
Cro Lat her side I seem to be 
And n ver holds my hands again. 
ran! ir in ti act 


r that childish trust sub 


Oh, for a glimpse of mother’s fac 


is the shadoWs round me creep, 
I do not seem to be alo 
Sweet magic of that treble tone 


And ** Now I lay me down to sleep!” 
Eugene Fie 


GOD BLESS US, EVERY ONE. 


sod bless us, every one!*’ prayed ‘I 


ly, yet 


lhat it, at best, could give to him the while 


But pitying glances, when his only need 


Ar 


Vas but a cheery smile. 


id thus he prayed, **God bless us, every one!” 


Enfolding all the creeds within the span 


Ot 


his child-heart, and so, despising none, 


Was nearer saint than man. 


ike to fancy God, in Paradise, 


Lifting a finger o’er the rythmic swing 


Of 
TI 


Ot 


chiming harp ard song, with eager eyes 


earthward, listening. 
1e anthem stilled—the angels leaning there 


Above the golden walls—the morning sun 


Christmas burst ng flower-like with the prayer— 
g y 


God bless us, every one!” 
A DREAM OF HOME. 

The sun’s rays slant the path along, 

The air is balmy as in June, 
The robin sings his evening song, 

And through the sky the new, gray moon 
Moves calmly or, untrammelled, free, 
But something whispers unto me— 

“ Not yet.”’ 

The brook sings as it gently flows, 

The frog croaks by the water’s rim ; 
There in content the lily grows, 

And there the fishes, darting, swim: 


I hear and see the old brown mill, 
But, ah, these sacl words haunt me still : 
** Not yet.” 


lim— 


less world, nor dreamed, indeed, 


—/J. W. Riley. 


In clover meadows broad and fair, 
In drowsy mood the cows:await 
The farm boy’s call upon the air, 
While, with his pail, beside the gate 
Which opens down the grassy lane, 
My brother breathes these words of pain : 
* Not yet.” 


The steepled church, the schoolhouse near, 


The wood where I have roamed at will, 


The quaint old farmhouse, to me dear, 


My youthful home—my manhood’s still— 


I see these as in days gone by, 
But something whispers (as I sigh ) — 
** Not yet.” 
O Hearts in wiiom there is no May! 
Who yearn to hear my footfalls where 
The path so beaten winds its way 


Under old trees so grand and fair; 


Dear Hearts. who long for me to come, 
I can but say I can go home 
yet.” 


For longer, still, your breasts must know 
A sadness free from all disguise, 
Ere I can leave these scenes and go 
And clasp the 1 
Che lips I'v » pressed so oft in bliss 


Not yet.”’ 


look into bright, loying eyes, 


$s so warm, and kiss 


umn day 


ind passed along 


cand went away, 
would come a day 


is how—to say— 


Ss, not yet. Far, far from this, 
Still must I wait. All I can do 


wed with love, O Hearts! to you, 


murmur these sad words once more, 


ught of in the days of yore 


* Not yet,” 


LITTLE BLUE SHOES. 
Two little shoes of worsted blue, 
With satin ribbons woven through 
Phe scalloped tops, and slowly tied 
By trembling hands that could not hide, 
rheir owner's joy, as, standing there, 
She proudly held aloft the pair, 
Two tiny shoes of azure blue 
Were shown to me—but not to you. 
She softly spoke. What matchless grace 


Lighted her sweet Madonna face! 


lips and cheeks 


OW 
I saw no fear of future woe; 
But with deepening trust in her tender eyes, 


She leaned, in meditative guise, 


\nd showed me those shoes of heavenly blue, 


As she whispered low—but not to you. 
She whispers now ; I yet can see 

Her face with its gentle mystery, 

She smiles and beckons ; my fancy teems, 
With fairy etchings, faint as dreams, 


But dimly true, I saw in thought 


As I looked on the work her hands had wrought 


In hours transcendent ; those shoes of blue, 
Long hid from you—still hid from you. 
Like little ships, serene and still, 

They wait for passengers to fill 

Their cosy cabins, warm and neat, 
Crocheted to shelter baby-feet. 

In many a port of love and cheer 

Such harbingers of life appear. 

From myriad pictures this I choose, 

A woman showing tiny shoes. 

For little shoes must ever await 

The little feet that kindly fate 

Brings into the hallowed harbor fair 

Of father’s kiss and mother’s care ; 

And I hold that, fast as the world may go, 


Such shoes and shoe-nuckers ’twill never out-grow 


Queer little shoes, so soft and blue, 
Sometime—sometime, you'll see them too. 


— Woman's Journal. 
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2 pages, on a page cf nine by twelve inches, convenient at once tor easy rez 
a place on the center table, and for binding. 

Every subscriber for a full year will be entitled to a Valuable Book on some 
»of the many Interesting Household Subjects of the day. Thes¢ so be 


nt post-paid. 


It will be issued Every Other Week and sent to subscribers, post-paid at the rate 
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n Cents. 
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OUR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING FAMILY. 


WHAT SOME OF THEM HAVE DONE AND WILL CONTINUE To Do. 


Housekeeping, whether good or bad, is confessedly a realm where 


vomen rule and reign; but no housekeeping is so good—so perfect as 


vhere “ women-folks”’ and “ men-folks”’ live and labor harmoniously 


wether. Ev2 prepared food and made clothes, while Adam worked in 


£ 


ve Garden. Had she been content to get on without eating forbidden 


ruit, and ignoring the first sanitary law of the universe, and had /e had 


the courage of conviction, it is fair to presume that the world might 


to-day have been one vast “ Garden of Eden.’ 


With the purpose of recognizing and obeying the laws of nature that 


tend to health and long life, of enhancing the value of the many comforts 


and conveniences that lie along the pathway of humanity—to be gathered 


ip as we will—of improving and perfecting our physical moral and 


mental conditions, we have drawn up around our Goop HousEKEEPING 


family table a Cabinet of carefully selected counselors and assistants 


“‘women-folks”’ and “men-folks’’—of experience, culture and wisdom, 


with clear heads, intelligent minds and industrious hands, and renowned 
as close thinkers or comprehensive writers on subjects pertaining to the 
ethics of household life. Of these, 
Marion Harland, pre-eminent as an author of healthy fiction, and with an 
established reputation as an authority on the practical in Home Life, will contribute 
n miscellaneous subjects pertinent to the title and scope of our journal. Her first 
paper will be a sketch of the “ Literary Elements of Home Life.” 
Miss Maria Parloa, of well-earned, world-wide fame as the conductor of 
ne of the best of the many valuable American Cooking Schools, the author of 
several Cook Books of great popularity, and one of the most prominent and prac- 
tical women of the times in her specialties, will furnish for each issue interesting 
papers covering Bills of Fare, Suggestions as to what the Markets Afford, How to 
i Obtain Kitchen Supplies, and What to do with Them when Obtained, Original 


Copyrighted Receipts, etc. 


A Serial Story from the pen of Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke, one of the 
most fascinating and practical writers of the day, vividly presenting the Sunshine 


Goopv HousEKEEPING. Pia 


~ 


and Shadow of Domestic Life, bears the title of ‘‘ Tom and Sally: How they Loved 
and Lived a Life Worth the Living.” 

Miss Mary E. Dewey, whose charming biography of the late Catherine 
Sedgwick, and of the late Rev. Dr. Orville Dewey, her father, in connection with 


the eminent success with which she formerly conducted a Young Ladies’ School, 
at Sheffield, Mass., have won for her an excellent reputation both as a teacher and 


writer, will contribute frequently, writing on the Practical in Housekeeping and 


the Amenities of the Home Circle. 


Mrs. D. H. R. Goodale, of enviable fame as one of the trinity of noted 


authors who made their e¢ree into the literz 


ry world from Berkshire’s far-famed 


“Sky Farm,” will furnish a series of papers en “Company Dinners.” 


Mrs. Hester M. Poole, of large experience in Household Art Affairs, will 


write on “ Househo!d Decoration. 


Mrs. Georgiana H. S. Hull, with excellent facilities for observation and 


ies fcr writing of Family Fashions and Fancies, will write authoritatively 
on “ The Fashicrs.” 


Miss Lucretia P. Hale, whose famous * Peterkin Papers’? have demon- 


strated hew inte Sinsly che writes of the ludicrous in home life, will favor our 


readers with some cf her pleasant sketches at an early day. 


Miss Anna L. Dawes, one of the most promising of our younger writers 
1 y 


n Household Afiairs will contribute, more or less extensively 


Mrs. H. M. Plunk 


ett, author of Women, Plumbers and Doctors,” will 
write of Houcekeepers* Clubs. 


Miss Dora Read Goodale, the younger of the ‘* Goodale Sisters,” will 
be heard from, with some of her choicest Gems of Poesy. 

SOME OF THE ‘f MEN-FOLKs.” 

Mr. E. C. Gardner, author of “ 


House that Jill Built,” etc., and the editor of Prue BuiLpER,— commences in 


Homes and How to Make Them,” ‘* The 


vur first issue a handsomely illustrated Serial, entitled “‘ Model Homes for Model 

Housekeeping.” 
Milton Bradley, the inventor of many of the best Household Games extant, 
and the publisher cf a valuable Kindergarten Educational Series, writes on House- 
lwill have 


hold Relaxation, and will t of a Home Amusement Department. 


Dr. F. M. Hexamer, a rec authority on Gardening, whether for 
Pleasure cr Profit, and the accomp! litor cf the American Garden, will 
contril 1 Series of Papers on t l nee cf Flowers in the House- 
hold, with Practical Instructions fer thei iItivaticn and Training. 


Mr. W. Paul Gerhard, a practical sanitary and civil engineer, and author 


of such valuable works as his “* House Drainage and San 


itary Plumbing,” “ Hints 


on the Drainage and Sewerage cf Dwellings,” ctc., has in course of preparation 
for Goop HOUSEKEEPING a series of illustrated papers on ‘* Domestic Sanitary 
Appliances.” 


1 by an anonymous writer, to be 


: series of papers is also 1 


ocial Salad, with Home-made Dressing.” ‘This serics is supposed to 
be prepared either by the author of “The Bread Winners” cr ‘* The Money 
Makers ’’—or, some one else. 

We have also pending negotiations with Competent Writers representing the 
Sick Room, Care and Treatment of Child: nd General Sanitary Features. 
Also Practical Writers on Furnishing, Decorating, Heating, Lighting and House- 
hold Miscellaneous Economics. 

Tested Recipes and carefully prepared Bills of Fare from able and experi- 
enced Housewives and Cooks will have preminent place, as well as Instructive 


Articles on Dining-room Delectaticn ; and the Kitchen will have aid and comfort 


from several writers of eminence and ability as to Kitchen Management, having in 
view its Wastes and Economies. 

We are also promised papers, from time to time, from writers of both sexes who 
are competent to speak of Home Hospitality, and to edify and instruct as to the 
Proprieties of Life in the matter of Home Entertainment, some of whom prefer 
that their names should not be made public. 

The best material to be gathered from a generous reading of books, treating upon 
he subject of Demestic Life, will have place at frequent intervals, as space and 
opportunity may offer. A careful gathering cf the many good things having refer- 
ence to Housekeeping Afta'rs, that may be found floating on the great sca of 


newspaperdom, will a!so be made for each issue. 


te 
Miss M. S. Devereux, superintendent of the Boston Industrial School, a 
at Boston Highlands, will prepare a comprchensive resumé cf the doings cf the : os 
| lebrated Boston Cooking School, and furnish other ccntributiens. 
[ $2. Single Copics 
7 
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Second Dentition, Management of the Hair, Household Work for 
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Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. | 


> “Mrs. GILPIN’s FRUGALITIES,” by Susan Anna Brown, Treating of 


, emnants and 200 ways of using them; 102 pages, Illumina ape 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be published Every Other Week, each Tages 
i é : aes ae Bi Comments on Soups and 25 Recipes for Making them; 25 for 
number bearing the date of Saturday of the week of its issue. 
Z 5 , Pre g ng and Cooking Fish, 25 for Cooking Beef, 24 for Mutton and 
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Goon HousekKEEPING. 


falks on the subjects of Breakfast, Croquettes, Ilaste or Waste, Gravy, 
luncheon, What I Know about Lgg-beaters, Whipped Cream, Concern- 
g Allowances, Ripe Fruit, Tea, Parting Words, Practical—or Utopian ? 


here are also recipes by the score and more for the cooking of F. 


vos 
SS 7) 


Fish, Shell-Fish, Patés, Croquettes, Swect-breads, Kidne ys, Meats, in 
luding Poultry and Game, Gravics, Salads, for preparing Cheese, Pota 


cs, Vegetables, Breakfast Rolls, Muffins, Tea-Cakes, ete.; Griddle 
akes, Puddings of various kinds, Fritters, Ripe Fruit, Cake of all kinds, 
reverages, Flavoring Extracts, Preserved Fruits, Candies, etc. 

14. 
“ WoMAN’s HANDIWORK IN MODERN Homes,” by Constance Carey 
pages, Illustrated Cl 


larrison; large 12mo., 242 
nts:—Parr I., Emproipery—The Governing Rules of Decorative 


\rt; Appropriateness and Color; Designs; Stitches, Ancient and Mod- 


n; Textiles used for Embroidery ; 


lextiles and Embroidery, Crewels, Silks, etc.; Frames; Fringes for 


veedlework; Applique; Outline Work; Treatment of Embroideries 


en finished; Drawn Work, old and new; el 
rk; Cut-work or Poin ipé; Ma ¢ LUSH 
ND PIGMENT—Cl i irect Water 
olors on Silk or Satin ( in; Oil 


rown 
iper; Water Colors on Linen; Painting on Tapestry; Painting on 
[enus; Painting on Gilded Canvas; Decorated Palettes; Menus and 
inner Cards; Etching on Linen; Panel Painting; Painting on Wood 
th Water Colors; Painted T s. ParT Mopern 

ts for Decoration, Wood-Carving, Screens; Portiéres; The Mantel 
oration of Our Door 


inese Artin Decoration; Thin Curtains for the Drawi 


elf; Piano Decorations and Drapery ; 


iidered Draperies of India Mull; Embroidered Window Shades; 
wwing-Room Chairs; Odds and Ends; In Teacup Time; Decorations 
r the Dinner Table. 


FOR THREE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
With REMITTANCE OF $7.50. 
1s. 
Three copies of Goop IlousEKEEPING will be sent for one year anda 


Boston Cook Book,” a solid volume of 536 


py of Mrs. Lincoln's 
res, with fifty Text Illustrations, and hand bound with Cloth 


ick and Corners and Paper Sides. C 


x, Receipts for Yeast and Bread, Raised etc., Stale Bread, 
vast, etc., Soda Discuit, Muffins, Gems, etc., Wattles and Griddle 
ikes, Fried Mutfiins, Fritters, Doughnuts, etc., Oat Meal and other 
iins, Peverages, Soup and Stock, Soup without Stock, Fish and Shell 
at and Fish Sauces, Eggs, Meat, Beef, Mutton ai b, Veal, 

ry and Game, Entrees and Meat Rechauffée, S 


bles, Rice and Salads, Pastry and Pies, Pudding Sauces, 


1 


istards, Jellies and Cream, Ice Cream and S 


erbert, Cake, Fruit, 


ts, Living Room, The Care of 


oking for Invalids, Miscellaneous Hi 


vitchen Utensils, an Outline of Study for Teachers, Suggest 


ions for 


eachers, A course of Study for Normal Pupils, Miscellaneous Ques- 


ons for Examination, Topics and Illustrations for Lectures of Cookery, 
uurse of Instruction at the Boston Cooking School, Explanation of 


lerms used in Cookery, List of Utensils needed in a Cooking School. 


FOR SIX YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
WITH REMITTANCE OF $15.00. 


16. 
We will send six copies of Goon IloUSEKEEPING for one year to one or 


nore addresses and a copy of 


Webster's Nationa! Pictorial Dictionary. 


This book has 1,040 pages, Gooengravings, bound in sheep with marble 


dge. 


FOR TWENTY YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
Witrtt REMITTANCE oF $50.00. 
7s 
Twenty copies of Goon HousEKEEPING will be sent for one year to one 
r separate addresses and a copy of 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


1,928 pages, 118,000 words, 3,000 engravings, Four l’'ages of Colored 
Plates. Has 3,000 more words than any other American Dictionary, and 
acarly three times the number of engravings. It also contains a Biograph- 
ical Dictionary, giving Jyrief important facts concerning 9,700, noted per- 

ons. Bound in sheep, marble edge, plain or stamped sides. 


SOME LOUD VOICES FROM THE PRESS. 
To BE LISTENED TO BY THE PEOPLE. 
From /larper's Bazar : 

Such is the general interest felt in all matters pertaining to home com- 
forts that the issue of a new household journal, Goop HOousEKEEPING, 
ers, Messrs. Clark W. Bryan & Co., 
litial number covers a wide range of topics and 


by the enterprising Holyoke pul 


is anotable event. The 
commends itself to public favor by its attractiveness, utility and good 
taste. 
New York Tribune :— 

The first number of Goon HousEKEEPING is an admirable thing of its 
kind, practical, sensible, ‘and c} eery and full of noble suggestions for 
the making of happy and healthful homes. 


Albany Al7 


We have long been waiting for just such a periodical as Goop Housr- 


KEEPING, and now that it has appeared we will accord it the warmest 


welcome. * * he editor’s name does not appear but it was a clear 
head which planned out the work, and a liberal management which made 

Ss accomplishment possible, We most heartily recommend the 


periodical to every housekeeper in the land. 
Springfield Republican : 


Goop HOoOvusEKEEPING starts on its career witha 


hly promising be- 
cause excellently performing first number. The title is justified by its 


* 


contents. It will be sure to meet the success it deserves. 
Springfield Uzion :— 

We find Goop HousEKEEPING, as we expected, a very bright, in- 
teresting and helpful publication. * * * The different departments 


are excellently made up and the ical features are very at- 


tractive. Altogether it fills a distin among periodical publica- 


tions and deserves a large circle of readers. 
New England Homestead :— 

Goop HovusEKEEPING starts off grandly. If subsequent numbers 
maintain the promise of the initial one, it cannot fail to be an instan- 


taneous success. In fact, we hear it is that already. Its publishers 


y mean to make it as supreme in the field of housekeeping as 


their splendid PAPER WorLD is in the realm of paper. 


Springfield Democrat :-— 


If future issues are as well compiled as the one at hand, Goon 


HOUSEKEEPING may take its stand as one of the best periodicals of its 
kind of the day. The Homes of the World are appealed to and the 
wide range of subjects treated will find ready readers wherever there is 
a housekee per to cogitate over its contents. 

Boston /lerald :— 

Goop HLoOUSEKEEPING presents a delightful bill of fare,” which will 
be welcome to every household. ‘The periodical is, like all of Messrs. 
Bryan & Co.’s publications, a model of typographical neatness and is 
profusely illustrated. 

Boston Saturday Evening Gazette :— 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is handsomely printed upon fine paper and is a 
family journal to be conducted in the interests of the Higher Life of the 
Household. This new aspirant begins conspicuously and enters a field 
as yet unoccupied. As it is the aim ofits publishers to make poor house- 


keepers good ones anc 


nd good housekeepers better, the new enterprise 
merits the most comple te success. 
Boston ript — 

Goop HLOUSEKFEPING is a handsome periodical, admirable in its make- 
up and a model of typographical excellence both in type, printing and il 
lustrations. The imprint of the publishers is a guarantee of its excellence. 
Boston Post :-— 

Magazine literature has been added to and, we believe, enriched by a 
new enterprise under the title of Goop IIoUSEKEEPING. * * * It will 
be sure of the success 1t deserves. 

Boston Globe : 
The subscriptions began to be received before the plans for Goon 


IfouSEKEEPING were fully matured, and have continued to pour in, so 


that at the appearance of the second number the magazine is an as- 
sured financial and literary success. 
Boston Peacon :— 

Excellent literary taste is shown in the selection and disposition of the 
contents of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
Washington Cafito/ :-— 

Goop HovuskEKEEPING is a very useful publication, and its prospects 
of success seem to us to be excellent. It is needless to say that the typo- 
graphical appearance is very handsome, indeed, for that is true of every 
thing published by the GoopD HOUSEKEEPING publishers. 
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Bryn Mawr (Pa.) Home News :— 
Goop HousEKEEPING is one of the most promising and useful journals 
seen inalong time. Its field is new and exclusive; its corps of writers 
able and its aim is the development of a Higher Life of the Household. 
It cannot fail of a distinguished success and only needs to be known to 
be appreciated. 

Indianapolis Datly Journal :— 

The object of GoopD HOUSEKEEPING is a good one, and the list of 
contributors indicates that the best of talent has been secured. 
Newburgh (N. Y.) Journal :-— 

A hasty glance through its pages suggests that the publication will be 
received with pleasure by those for whom it is intended. Certainly, 
“housekeeping ”’ is very popular with the people and we doubt not that 
much valuable information on the subject will be gained by readers of 
this new literary enterprise. 

Portland 7rauscript :-— 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING has an attractive bill of fare. 
Kansas City 77mes :— 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a handsome magazine and will convey to 
every wife many useful lessons. 
Dixon -— 

The initial number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING Is all that a publication 
of its character should be. It begins with means and ability and it covers 
a broad field. It is a journal, or more preperly a magazine, to instruct 
and entertain intelligent housekeepers. It will fill a long felt want and 
will do a world of good. 

Clinton (Mass.) Weekly Times :— 

*Goop HOUSEKEEPING.” It is a pleasant thing when one begins good 
housekeeping to do so comfortably and if possible in good style. The 
first periodical ever given to the world bearing that name has just issued 
its “number one,” at Holyoke, Mass., and 111 Broadway, New York. 
It is beautiful, as to paper, printing, arrangement and subject matter; 
and all good housekeepers and ali who mean to be better, ought to have it. 
Manchester (N. H.) and American 

The first number of Goop IlouSEKEEPING comes freighted with in- 
structive matter for the Homes ofthe World. In the list of contributors, 
an array of talent is presented that insures successful catering for the 
housekeeping world. 

Lawrence (Mass.) Daily American :-— 

The initial number is filled with attractive reading and the publishers 
will endeavor to make Goop HOUSEKEEPING so attractive that its fort- 
nightly issues shall be always pleasantly anticipated and warmly wel- 
comed. It will treat, not only of housekeeping as exemplified in the 
kitchen, but in the adornment of the living rooms and the chambers, 
the enlightenment and the advancement of the whole household. 
Hartford (Ct.) Evening Post:-— 

The first issue is full of interest, the papers bristling with sensible 
contributions upon topics of home life that are so dear to us all. There 
are special contributors and prizes are offered for a series of papers 
which offer will undoubtedly produce great things in home literature. 
Ansonia (Ct.) Evening Sentinel 

A perusal of the handsomely printed pages of the initial number of 
Goop IlOUSEKEEPING shows that home topics are intelligently, interest- 
ingly and helpfully discussed. It aims to lighten the burdens of the 
housewife and the housekeeper, and to smooth the rough ways of every 
day doings. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) Sunday News :— 

Goop IlouSEKEEPING fulfills all promises made by its editor previous 
to its appearance. It is intended for the Homes of the World, and con- 
tains information on all topics of interest to home lovers and home 
keepers. 

Westchester (Pa.) 7//age Record :— . 

The first number of Good HOUSEKEEPING is before us and there isn’t 
a housewife in the land but would find in its pages numerous hints and 
suggestions that would make easier the work that devolves upon her. 
Lowell (Mass.) Daz/y Courier :-— 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a valuable magazine for housekeepers and 1s 
only $2.50 a year. 

Springfield (Ill.) State Journal 

The first number of Goop HLOUSEKEEPING is full of good things. 
Newport (Vt.) Express and Standard :— | 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is neatly printed and well edited. | 
Rome (N. Y.) Daily Sentinel :— | 

Goop HOouSsEKEEPING is handsomely printed, its contents are interest- 
ing, as well as instructing, and in every respect it is first-class. 
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| Albany (N. Y.) Suaday Press :— 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is the title of a new candidate for the favor of 
housewives. It is very handsomely gotten up and embraces a large 
variety of subjects of interest to the housewife and the family in general. 
Winsted (Ct.) Herald :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING promises to be from the start a favorite in every 
household. 

Chicago Western Rural :— 

We think any housekeeper would be benefited by a perusal of the con- 
tents of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

St. Louis Central Christian Advocate :— 

Goop TIOUSEKEEPING stands by the principles that our homes will be 
just what we make them, and that we can make them all they ought to 
be. It has a list of writers of reputation on home topics, and it is 
attractive and gotten up in the best style. It is published by Clark W. 
Bryan & Co., Holyoke, Mass., just the place that we look to for a 
journal of the kind. 

Athol ( Mass.) Chronicle :-— 

If the number we have of Goon HousreKFEPING is a fair specimen of 
what it is to be, it will meet with success. 
Baltimore Daily News :-— 

The contents of Goob HOUSEKEEPING comprises interesting articles 
upon such subjects as model housekeeping, family amusements, gas 
tronomy, home decoration, sickness and accident and a great variety of 
other topics. They are all freshly and attractively treated. Those who 
desire excellent family reading should subscribe. 

St. Johnsbury (Vt.) Caledonian :— 

The imitial number of Goop HouseKEEPING is an admirable beginning, 
giving a large variety of excellent and helpful home reading. _ It is praise 
enough of its handsome typographical appearance to say that it closely 
resembles that other and excellent publication of the same firm, Tm 
PAPER WORLD. 

Catlettsburg (Ky.) Central Methodist :-— 

Goon HouseKEEPING will be welcomed by thousands as filling a long 
felt want in the literature of the times. 
Bangor (Me.) /udustrial Journal :-— 

Goopb ILOUSEKEEPING excels in character, scope, quality of contents 
and general appearance, anything in the line of a home journal we have 
ever seen. 

San Francisco Sax Franciscan :— 

Kvery woman who keeps house will retain Goop HOUSEKEEPING as a 
trusty friend. 

Oakland (Cal.) of the Times 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING is the only journal of its kind, and it fills the 
place so perfectly that we do not see how there can be any need of 
another. 

New York J/onthly Union :— 

Goop HousEKEEPING is filled with well written articles of interest to 
every member of the family circle. 
Cheney (Kansas) Journal :— 

The subscription price of Goop HlousEKEEPING is only nominal, con 
sidering the merits of the journal. 
Woonsocket (R. 1.) Patriot :-— 

The first number of GoobD HOUSEKEEPING is every way worthy of 
its name. 

Stamford (N. Y.) AZzrror :— 

Goop IHloUSEKEEPING is printed on fine paper; the ‘make up” is 
first class, the original and selected matter is worthy of careful perusal! 
and altogether it is a model magazine for the Ilomes of the World. 
Hartford (Ct.) Christian Secretary :-— 

The first number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING has a very attractive ap- 
pearance as to form, paper, and printing. Its contents are admirable 

and its papers of the best. 
New York /vangelist :-— 

In the Bill of Fare of Goon HOUSEKEEPING is an ample variety for a 
paper or a magazine (the new publication is not exactly either, but some- 
thing between both) that shall be at once entertaining and instructive. 
We give a hearty welcome to the new comer. os 
Harrisburgh (Pa.) Zudependent :-— 

Goob HousEKEEPING will cover a most important purpose, for if there 
is anything that involves so much of the comf’ rt of the human family as 
is calculated to insure its virtue, health and happiness; it is good house- 
keeping that will compose the attraction to keep the old and young at 


home and thereby enable them to cultivate the graces that make perfect 
men and women. 
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Milkmaid Brand. 


ANGLO-WWISS M | LK. 


Economical and convenient for all kitchen purposes. Better for 


babies than uncondensed milk. 


ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK 


Sold everywhere. 
CO. 86 Hudson St. N. Y. P. 0. Box 3773. 


P. O. Box 3773. 


NGLO-SWISS miLk FOO D, 


For Children PAST Teething. 
Write us for testimonials of the medical profession regarding it. 
ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CoO. 


86 HUDSON STREET, NEW-YORK. 


eae. a FOR CLEANING AND POLISHING 


GOLD, S 
FRODUCES greatest brilliancy. 
Is HARMLESS in every respect. 


ILVERWARE, 


L_RY ALL METALS 
5 AND GLASS. 
REQUIRES least labor. 
19 YEARS in household use. 


Sold everywhere, and sent postpaid on receipt of 15 cents in stamps. i 
CAUTION — See that full name, ELECTRO-SILICON, and yellow label is on 60% 
Send address, stcntion this Magazine, and we will send you TRIAL SAMPLE FREE, 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 JOHW STREET, NEW YORK. 


PEERLESS 


@ SHAKING AND DUMPING OPEN 
FIREPLACE GRATES. 
The Heating Power of Three 
Ordinary Grates. 

Great Saving in Fuel 
Guaranteed, 
Perfectly clean and free from dust. 

Costs little more than a common 
Grate. 


In use in the United States Treasury and Patent 
ittice Buildings, Government Buildings at San Anto- 
o, Texas (60 in use), and in 10,000 American Homes. 


Send for Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue, and 


tate where you saw this advertisement. 


BISSELL & C9., Pittshurgh, Pa. 


DRESSES DYEDsaxine 


SAYS TO_ME 
SAYSsHe 


fe 


CAN 
&T THE 


Lewand’s French Dye House, 


17 TEMPLE PL., BOSTON, MASS. 
PRICE LIST SENT FREE. 


FOR FLESHY LADIES. 


The Embonpoint Skirt Supporter is an in- 
visible hip yoke, made of the stoutest webbing and 
with snap-hooks, to which can be attached three arti- 
cles of underwear, so that there may be nothing over 
the corset about the hips—except the polonaise, long 
basque, or overskirt, if ashort basque is worn. Moth- 
ers will find this invaluable, as it removes all weight of 
clothing from the abdomen. {Send stamp for de- 
scriptive circular. Address, Embonpoint Skirt 
Supporter, Springfield, Ohio. 


ERICAN RICYCLES 
EFFERY 


222 &224 
_N.FRANKLIN ST. iLL- 
CHICAGO. 
FOAS2PAGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE . 


SIZES, INCHES. PRICES 


FLORENCE 


SILK MITTENS. 


style of these goods. It is pub 


This engraving shows the /a/est 


ished os a for those la- 

FLORENCE KNITTING SILK. 


Spee :Florence Silk Mittens are sold one 
= 17 pair ina box, bearing the branc 
** FLORENCE ” on one end. 


throughout with silk. 
They are perfect fitting, anc 


comfortable than any glove, are 


the best of gloves. 


Sold by all 


i} Our latest book on knitting (188 
‘dition) contains over one hundrec 


full instructions for this mitten. 


of six cents in stamps. 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY, 


FLORENCE, MASS. 


f in cold climates are far more 


Whatever the design, all real 


1 


The pattern shown here is 
lined in the wrist and back 


1 


more durable and quite as 
elegant and fashionable as 


j 


aluable illustrated rules, including 


29 
WILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


Furnishes a superior home for a limited number 
of boys. Location unsurpassed for healthful- 
ness and beauty. Instruction thorough. $500. 
For circulars, address 
EK. H. WILSON, A. M. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
NEWBURG-ON-HUDSON, N. Y., 


Gives the best preparation for the best colleges. Two 
Yale valedictorians in three years. Entrance exami- 
nation held at the school by member of Yale faculty. 
Daily gymnastics under teacher compulsory. For cir- 
culars, etc.. address 


HENRY W. SIGLAR, M.A. (Yale), Principal. 


WYOMING SEMINARY & COMMERCIAL COLLEGE. 


For young ladies and gentlemen. A live and enter- 
prising school. Classical, Scientific, Mathematical. 
College-Preparatory. Art and Musical Courses of 
Study. Students prepared to enter College without 
condition. Commercial College without a superior. 
Modern languages a specialty. 18 instructors. Aver- 
age attendance last year 279 per term. Expenses $190 
per year. Kev. L. L. SPRAGUE, A.M., Prin., 

Kingston, Pa. 


CLAVERACK (N. Y.) COLLEGE 


AND HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. 


College Course for girls. Graduating Courses in 
Musicand Art. Boys prepared for college or business. 
Separate department for small boys. Home care. 
Military drill. Healthtully located. 


A. H. FLACK, President. 


PENNINGTON SEMINARY 


Offers rare educational facilities for boys and girls. 
Steam heaters, gas, fire escapes, perfect sanitary ar- 
rangements. Over $20,000 in improvements this sea 


son. High and healthful. For circulars, etc. address, 


THOS. HANLON, D.D., Pennington, N. J. 


MISS E. ELIZABETH DANA 


RKe-opens the seminary at Morristown, New Jersey, 
September 23. Resident native French teacher. Su- 
perior teachers of Vocal and Instrumental Music and 
Art. Board and tuition in English and French, $500 
perannum. Circulars on application. 


DREW LADIES’ SEMINARY, 
CARMEL, PUTNAM COUNTY, N. Y., 
50 Miles from the City. 
Twentieth year opens September 9th. Three grad- 
uating Courses. Healthful, homelike, thorough, pro- 
gressive. Send for illustrated circular. 


GEO. CROSBY SMITH, A.M. 


MRS. A. M. COLLIER’S COUNTRY HOME 
And Boarding School for Young Girls. 


Three miles south of Utica, N. Y., on line of street 
cars. Motherless children and those whose parents 


are abroad tenderly cared for. Best of references. 


P. O. Address, New Hartford, N. Y. 


PRIVATE HOME SCHOOL, 
NEWPORT, IL. 
Individual Instruction in English branches, Elocution, 
Music, French, German, Art, Elective Studies, Gradu- 
ating Course. Particular attention given to physical 


jEnterprising Dealers. training and home care. 


MISS J. E. ORDWAY, Wisteria Cottage. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


WEST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Mailed to any address on receipt 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. For catalogue, address the Principal, 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D., 


Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, 
and Newham College, Cambridge, England. 
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| For Embroid 25 Per- 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL Parchiuent Pat 
Preserved Fruits, Spiced Fruits, 


terns, Powder, Pad, and 
Canned Fruits, Jellies, Jams, 


Full Instructions, for 50 cents. Price-List Free. 
Pickles and Mince Meat, in ] é Nsuranee om all W. N. SWETT & CO., Lynn, Mass. 
Glass. Orders from families 


solicited. Circulars with refer- 
ences and prices sent on appli- OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


age Fs 3h Years of Successful Experience, _ LE AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Mrs, SARAH 8. McELRATH, 
393 Degraw 8t., Brooklyn. 


WAS, MOELRATHS po, vow STAMPING 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
DOVER EGG-BEATER. participate in distributions of surplus. 
Beats the white of the Eggs thoroughly in The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
ten seconds. The Beating “Floats revolve on 
two centres, one inch apart,-and curiously in- 


removing Parnv, 
GREASE SPors 
m all wearing apparel 
7 great necessity in every 
household. 
Jf your or 
GROCERYMAN does not 
keep it, send 25 cts. to us 


contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 


terlace each other. Notice them. No joints ~Xamine its merits before insuring your life. H. . & €O. 
or rivets to get loose. Cleaned instantly. lark St. 
i Money refunded if you are not delighted with ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. Cutcaco, Int 
| it. A woman and her “ Dover Beater” can . ; 
. not be separated. The only article in the wide E. W. BOND, President. : sala : 
et world that is warranted to de light the M. V. B. EDGERLY, Vice-President. 
purchaser, | For 30 cents one is sent by mal OHN A. HALL, Secretary FASHIONABLE ARTISTIC STATIONERY 
Boston, MAss. 
4 W y N Which for quality and attractive form in putting uy 
‘ 5 al ” | ° we claim superior to any similar kind that has bee 
“yds A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. placed upon the market. 
( s taken thé 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S that the paper is uniform, perfe 
F: Oriental Gream or Magical Beautifier. Send for Special Price List giving details, etc 
oa c-G§* Rash and Skin Diseases. Imperial Artistic Stationery. 
-RLO Dy Made fri m finest quality of extra plate finished 
He 2523 Book ae and «Job « minting pers in all the latest and desirable tints. Each she: 
2% © and envelope is water marked, guaranteeing its qui mts 
of 30 years. The paper is put up by the 4-ream bx 
wrentess and envelopes tomatch. Also in 1, 2, and 
F we taste it to be WITH NEATNESS AND DESPATCH. with envek ypes to match in each box. 
sure the prepara 
fs made dcceptne Mercantile, Manufacturing and Catalogue Perfection Pure Linen Stationery. 
similar name. Work a Spee talty. e from pure Linen Stock, medium Mill Fi 
‘4 he g@ the finest steel pen to be used with eas 
t and envelope water-marked guarante¢ 
Sorrespo ice solicited estimates given. 
2 4 Correspondence solicitec I nates giver rhe ‘paper is put up by the ream in %-ream box 
ton (a patient :)— as you ladies will with s-M. envelopes to match, 
mend *Gouraud’s Cream’ as the ADDRESS Also in 1, 2 and 4 quires with envelopes to match i 
the Skin preparations.” Ont t each box. Cream and Azure tints. 
months, using it every day. Also. Poudre Subtile re- 
without injury to the skin. CLARK W. Bryan & Company, 
Mme. M. B GOU RAU D Sol Prop., 48 Bond gs 
4 St.,N. Y. For sale byall druggists and fancy goods HoLyoKE, Mass. POWERS PAPER 60., Springfield, Mass. 
dei the U.S..€ and Europe. 
Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
me arrest and proof of any one selling the same. New York Office, - 111 Broadway, Rooms 135 and 137 New York Orrice, 62 DUANE Sr. 
Write to the Publishers of 
a Monthly Magazime devoted to Woman's Handiwork, contains pla 
lirections for making all kinds of useful and decorative articles. Eve ry pattern is test 
: And secure tel I itor) to Cany dss i iT Y an expert, to prevent mistakes. Each number contains more technical material th: 
i - an be purchased separately for ten times its cost to subscribers, which is One Dol 
subscripti ys. erannum, It has become a recognized authority among those who understand Croc 
“ KNITTING, NETTING, EMbROIDERY, AKT NEEDLE-WORK, ete., etc. ITS SUGGESTIONS wi 
oy egard to both old and new industries for women, are invaluable, The latest NOVELTIES 
A the Paris and BERLIN shops are illustrated rromrrLy, Dealers in Yarns and Embroider 
materials will find it very useful. News DeaLers and Postmasters will show SAMI! 
EASYJ ORK. GOOD PA } | Send 10 cents fur sample copy to P, O, Lox 2295, New Yorx Crry. 
CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


New York Office, 111 Broadway. 
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Social (Games 
BY MAIL. 


BASE BALL, 


A Card Game, ‘ 


COMMERCIAL CITIES, 


A Graphical Card Game, 50 Cents. 


PETER CODDLE'S 
VISIT TON. Y., 


A Funny Reading Game 
for Family Circle, 


TOWER OF HANNOI, 


A Fascinating Puzzle 
Game from the An- 
cient Celestials, . 


25 Cents. 


25 Cents. 


25 Cents. 


Stamps of any denomination 
accepted. 

An Illustrated Priced Cata- 
logue to any address for two- 
cent stamp. 


Milton 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


STEIN’S SAFETY 
Stocking Supporters. 
NO MORE BLOOP- St RANGLING 

GARTERS 


RECOMMENDED BY “ALL THE 
LEADING PHYSICIANS, 


Children’ s one attachment, 6c. a pair. 
two * 

Mis 10c. 

La 3’ “ 13c. 

Mins with a be lt, 

Ladies’ 


Stocking, Abdo Dmit nal, and 
Catamenial Bandage Su; 
portercombined - - Boe, 

Health Skirt Supporter, - 25c. 

Brighton Gents’ Gartcr, 5c. 

FOR SALE By 

ALL FIRST-CLASS STORES, 
LEWIS STEIN, 

Sole Owner and Manufacturer, 

173 Centre St., New Yorw 
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Ten Dollars 


AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF VOL. Il, 
IN NOVEMBER, 


Will appear in new type cut and cast expressly for its publishers, and wil 
have as a leading feature the first instalment of a new Serial by 
CATHERINE OWEN, Author of ‘Culture and Cooking,’ 
and one of the most practical writers of the 
day on Household Affairs, entitled: 


“Ten Dollars Enough.’ 


Keeping House Well on Ten Dollars a Week. 


HOW IT MAY BE DONE AGAIN. 


HOW IT HAS BEEN DONE. 


OUR PRIZE PAPERS. 


The awards of $500, for our Series of Prize Papers, the entries for which 
closed September 1, are as follows: 
0. wa a? to Eat, Drink and Sleep as C on) Be s Should.” A Series of Six Papers. 
MA! RGAR ET SIDNEY (Mrs. D. Loth , Boston. One of the most popular and 
! riter of the d ay. 


eo ag “ Mistre as W — and Maid Work.—-Which is Mistress, and Which is Servant.” 


ies of Six Papers. Mrs. E. J. GurLEy, Waco, Texas. 


“ Bre P+ mow to Make it Well and E conomic ally, and How to Eat it Healthfully.’ 
AMPRELL, Orange, N. J., (Author of ‘he Easiest ts 
in king,’ and other valual she household writings for the press.) 


These and the following will have prominent place in our regular Semi-Monthly 
BILL-OF -FARE 
during the publication of this volume. 

** Fifty Recipes for Making all kinds of Bread.” Ly Caruerine Owen. 
** Puff Paste,” Illustrated. B by Mrs. E MMA P. EwinG, Dean of the School of Domestic 

Economy of the Iowa Agricultural College. 
Visitor and Visited.” By “ MAkion HARLAND.” 

Besides the usual amount of interesting and instructive reading for House- 

hold Entertainment and Instruction by well Known writers. 


SOME OF OUR CONTRIBUTORS: 
Many of whom are among the most noted and noteworthy writers 
or housekeepers of our time. 


Maria Parloa, | Mrs. Ellen Bliss beg ker 
** Mari | Mar 


S B Orn 
mma P. 
> Poole, | Mrs. Ellis I 
. Bronson, | Mrs. 
. Rose Terry Cooke, Mrs. ‘ i. 
Hlester M. e. Mrs. Katharine bB. Foot, | An na Barrows, Mrs. Harriet H. Robinson, 
Mrs. remains Perry, * Elia Guernsey,” 
Robinson Scovil, Kuth Hall, 
ld, Mrs. C. S. Fox, 
c Hale, Mrs. Helen N. Packard, 
reux, Mrs. rance, 
I Frona E. Wait, | Margaret Eytinge, 
Mrs. C. A. K. Poore, a Sarah J. Blanchard, | Mrs. Eliza K.. Parker, \melia A. Whittield, M.D 
Dora Read Goodale, Lavania S. G lwin, 
Mrs Christi ne ‘Terl » Herrick, Mrs. Sarah DeW. Gamwell, 
ne ning, Mrs. Mary Currier Parsons, 
fics. Georgiana S. Hull, E. C. Gardner, 
Mrs. S. O. Johnson, Milton Bradley, 
Mrs. D. Goodale, Clark W. 
** Adelaide Preston,’ Mrs. Helen Campbell, | Dr. F. M. Hexamer, Dr. 5. W. Bowles, 


* Catherine Owen,” Wm. Paul Gerhard, 
Anna L. Dawes, J. H. Carmichael, M. D. 
Shirley Dare,” Newell Lovej 
Mrs. Susan Teall Perry, | 


EVERY OTHER WEEK. 


Every yearly subscriber will receive a valuable premium post-paid. 
Send Ten Cents for Sample Copy with List of Premiums. 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS, 


4 H. Rowley, 


$2.50 PER YEAR. 
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*“*This Magazine has secured for itself firm footing. It is now one of the best of our popular periodicals ; 
time it is one of very great permanent value.”’—/rinceton Press. 


at the same 


**It increases in value and interest with every number, and is an honor to American periodical literature.” 
—New York Observer, Aug 6, 1885. 


THE MAGAZINE AMERICAN HISTORY 


. Is carefully read by the great majority of our public men—in the various departments at Washington, and by state and municipal offi- 
. cials everywhere—and, as in no other monthly periodical, the former politics, policy, and measures of the government are intelligently 
PY discussed for the benefit of present affairs. 
ie It is an illustrated monthly, devoted to history, and the literature, antiquities and curiosities of history, and at the same time is 
heh. decidedly popular in style, dealing with almost every subject of present and permanent interest. Its articles on 
The Civil W | 
‘Civil War from all Points of Vie 
UlVI ar {rom a OL VIEW, 
$ Are pronou iced the best of any now in process of publication. Holding the key to a large amount of priceless material concerning the 
; late war, litthe known to the general public, this magazine will furnish to its readers a complete history of the memorable contest from 
ay its inception to its close. ‘These incomparable 
WAR STUDIES 
Began with the July (1885) issue, and are already commanding the appreciative attention of the world. They will be continued through 
the year. Other articles, meanwhile, on early and modern American history will continue to delight all intelligent readers of the maga- : 
zine, whether old or young. p: 
This publication is conducted in an able, spirited and entertaining manner, is printed with such care and taste that it is a pleasure 
to turn its beautiful pages, and is handsomely illustrated. 
BE It makes no attempt to catalogue its attractive features for the coming months. Its pages will contain many a delightful surprise 
~ through the constant increase of resources, historical and artistic ; and it promises to lose no opportunity of enlargement and improve- 
. ment. It is admirably sustained by contributions and subscriptions from the most eminent historians and cultivated readers in all 
as parts of the world. 
The following COMBINATION SUBSCRIPTION RATES, for the next three months-—October, November and December— 
+ may prove a convenience to persons residing at a distance, and particularly to Schools, Colleges and Reading Rooms: 
* Magazine of American History, The Century, and Harper’s Magazine, - - - $10.50 
Magazine of American History, The Century, North American Review, - - - 11.00 
Magazine of American History, The Nation, Army and Navy Journal, - - - 12.00 
Magazine of American History, The Critic, and New York Observer, - - - 10.00 
: Magazine of American History, St. Nicholas, and Scientific American, - : ° 10.00 
Magazine of American History, Babyhood, New York Independent, - - . 8.50 
Magazine of American History, Christian Union, Art Exchange, - - - “ 8.50 
Magazine of American History, and Queries, - - ‘ 5.25 
Magazine of American History, and The Century, - 7.50 
Magazine of American History, and Harper’s Magazine, 7.50 
> Magazine of American History, and The North American Review, - - . - 8.00 
Magazine of American History, and The Andover Review, - - - - - 7.00 


Any other desired combination of leading periodicals will be furnished; price quoted on application. 


Separate subscriptions for the MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HIsTORY may begin at any time, and all booksellers and newsdealers 
receive them, or remittance may be made direct to the publishers. Price, 50 cents a copy; or $5.00 a year in advance. 


The price of the bound volume is $3.50 for each half-year, in dark green levant cloth, and $4.50 if bound in half morocco. 


MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN HISTORY, 
30 Lafayette Place, New York City. 
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HOUSEKEEPING. 


sai: utely the best. Softens leather,con- 
, gives matural finish, actually 
nak oes wear longer. 


‘UTTON & OTTLEY, 


GLOSS 


DRESSING 


Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere recom- 
mend it. It is more creas than other 
ae, Take no othe 

MFRs., NEW YORE. 


AGENTS WANTED 


verywhere 
for the 


AUTOMATIC COOKER 


A household treasure and necessity 
Better and healthier than 
broiling or roasting, Wanted by ev- 
fg who sees it. This is a rare 
ce, {®~Send for terms at once. 


WILMoT E & CO. Rochester, N.Y. 


APANESE! 


SOAP. 


STRICTLY PURE. Best in the world for 
purposes, the Laundry, Bath or Toilet. Will not 
ow, stick or green the clothes like many soaps 
e mostly of rosin. Contains nofilthy disease-giv- 
greases, cleanest soap made. Positively cures or | 
ents chapped or sore hands. Send us_ seven 
ppers or Trade Marks and get the handsomest | 
f cards ever sent out. 
id by all grocers. Manufactured only by 
FISK MFG. CO., Springfield, Mass. 


SHORTHAND. Osgoodby’s Method. 
For Self-Instruction. “Price, $1.50. Special In- 
ction by Mail, $6. Send stamp for Specimen | 

res, &. W. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, 
RocueEsteER, N. Y. 


able pleasant work. Must belong to 
the better class. RESPONSIBLE HOUSE. 


obtain constant employment. 
Addre 


“FLORENCE” 
LAMP STOVE. 


PRICE, $1.50 


Weight 43-4 lbs. No glass to break. 
Will boil a quart of water quicker 
than kindling ¢ an be found to ge ne 
erate a fire in a rz ange. Sent to an 
address in the U. xpress pai 
on receipt of $1.50. 


Pat. Nov. 14, 1876, & July i, 1882, 
that little 
FLORENCE 
HEATING STOVE 
HEAT A ROOM? 
CERTAINLY, 


thousands have done so. 


Send for circulars, ete.to 
FLORENCE MACHINE CO., 
FLORENCE, MASS, 


To such a liberal offer will be made to | 


PAUL E. TABEL MFG. CO., Chicago. 


| 
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Shakespeare Cards, we have 


Read this Twice! 


In addition to our premiums of music and 
just issued a 
beautiful Panel Picture, in colors, 13 x 28, a 


| fac-simile reproduction of one of the Paris 


salon paintings for 1884, entitled “ Le Roman 
Noveau ”’ (The New Novel). It is a perfect 
gem, and well worthy a place on the wall of 
any of the patrons of Dobbins’ Electric 
Soap. We have copyrighted it, and it can- 
not be issued by any other house than our- 


selves. The edition is limited,and will be 


| issued gratis in the following manner only: 
e | pave your wrappers of Dobbins’ Electric 


| 


Soap, and as soon as you get 25 mail them 
to us with your full address, and we will mail 
you * Le Roman Noveau,” mounted ready 
for hanging, free of all expense. The soap 
| improves with age, and those who desire a 


| copy of the picture at once, have only to buy 


| 


¥ The names and address | 
4 of LADIES and GENTLE- 
#MEN looking for profit- | 


the 25 bars of their grocer at once; This 
will insure the receipt of the wrappers by us 
before the edition is exhausted. There is, 
| of course, xo advertising on the picture. 


I. L, CRAGIN & Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


”GHLLERIES, 


A 816 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


PICTURES, of every character and price, for 
BRIDAL GIFTS, ANNIVERSARIES, 
SABBATH SCHOOLS, HOTELS, 
ETC., ETC. 


Catalogues of Novelties sent on receipt of stamp. 
PAINTINGS, 
FRENCH PLATE MIRRORS, 


WINDOW CORNICES. 


The handsomest and best 
PICTURE FRAMES. 


CARD AND CABINET FRAMES 
In the greatest variety. 


All the ** ROGERS’ GROUPS” 
SoLeE AGENCY. 


Paintings Cleaned and Restored. 


LADIES who prefer to 


use a nice qual- 
ity ity of Stati tationery for their 
correspondence should in- 
quire tor Crane’s Ladies’ 
Note Papers and Envel- 
opes to match (the old and 
reliable line). These goods 
are presented in Superfine 
and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being 
uns urpassed in Purity, 
me, and Beautiful Soft 
Finish, ee even the finest forei gn productions. Sold 
by all Stationers, in a variety of tints and surfaces. 


LADIE J ASK YOUR STATIONER 


FOR THE 


FRENCH LINEN PAPERS, 


The Most Desirable Paper for Corres- 
pondence, now inthe Market. 


Made and handsomely put up by the 
VALLEY PAPER CO., 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1822 


HURLBUT PAPER CO.’S 


FRENCH LINEN 


Correspondence Papers, 


In Fashionable Sizes, in boxes with Envelopes 
to match. 


HIGHEST AWARD, 
Paris, 1878. Centennial, Phila., 1876. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Extra Quality of Linen Folios, Superfine 
Flat and Folded Papers of Highest 
Grade. 
FALTER CoO. 


SOUTH LEE, MASS. 


Have you tried “ WuitiNc’s 
StanDARD Writing Paper and 
Envelopes, made by WuitinG 
ParerR Co., Hotyoxe, Mass.? 


You will find them the best 


for correspondence and all the 


uses of polite society. Cream 


and Azure, rough and smooth 


finish, all sizes. Ask your sta- 


tioner for “ Whiting Standard.” 


LACONOCRAPHY! 
A MARVELOUS SUCCESS ! 
KIA A Geometric system of Shorthand writ- 
AY ing and memory culture.Instruction by 
mail. Send for circulars to ID. Ae 
Miller, 45 Elizabeth-st., Chicago, Ill. 
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: DECKER 
MATCHLESS 
PIANO 


33 Union Square, N. Y. 


Hiale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25¢c.,50c.,$1. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beartifies, 25c. 
GermanCorn Remover ki!lsCorns, Bunions, 25¢ 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
Dean's Rheumutic Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 


KING TOILET PACKAGE 


When one sheet is used anot 
presents itself. Most economical 
convenient package made. For s: 

| by Druggiscs and Paper Dealers. Sx 

ee les sent express paid for $1.00 as { 

lows: New England and Middle St: 

5 packages with one holder. Other States 

packages and one holder, Each package gu 
anteed 800 sheets. 


MORGAN ENVELOPE CoO., 
Springfield, Mar 


THE BARBER’S OPINION. 


te **SomE people think ’tis only made And laundress prize its friendly aid ; BAKER'S — 
ue For cleansing goods of heavy grade, I find it just the nicest thing 
i For washing down the walls or stairs, For toilet use and barbering. Breakfast Cocoa. 


The bureau, tables and the chairs, 

Or keeping hands and faces free 

From chaps and pimples sad to see. 
But folks do well to change their mind; 
*Tis not to things like these confined, 


The slightest touches will suffice 

To make a foamy lather rise, 

That holds the beard till smoothly laid, 
However dull may be the blade. 

In short, the tale is ever new 


Warranted absolutely pure 

Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 


cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
Bn And not alone the kitchen-maid That tells what Ivory Soap will do.” strengthening, easily digested, and 
4 admirably adapted for invalids as 


well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
If your grocer does not keep the Ivory Soap, send six two-cent stamps, to pay the postage, 


“er to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, and they will send you /ree a large cake of IVORY SOAP. V. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
THE JACKSON VENTILATING GRATE. 


An Open Fire, Beautiful Grate, Fire-Place Heater and Furnace, 
at Combined in One. 
—_ — THOUSANDS IN USE. 


Send for reports from your own state and neighborhood. 


| 
| 


all 


My parlor grate heats 6,000 cubic feet of space without forcing. 
SAMUEL BANCROFT, JR., Wilmington, Del. 

One grate heats two rooms—each 18 x 14 feet—in zero weather. 
1ENRY L, GREEN, River Point, R. L. 

The grate heats my sitting- . 18 x 24 x 14 feet when mercury 
is 30° below zero. Amory, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

I heat parlor, 12 feet square, pats, room, 13 X 22 feet, and make 

comfortable a bed-room over each, with one grate. 
J. B. Secor, Bridgeport, Conn. 

The grate heats a ees 33) z 13 feet down stairs, and another of 
same size up stairs. Ww ETHERBEE, Fitchburg, Mass. 
The grate in the north ae a my sitting-room, 16 x 18 feet, heats 

== it and a room of the same size above so thoroughly that flowers in 

te = the bay-window on the south in both rooms have never been touched = 

with frost, though the mercury been as low as 15° below zero. 
= Wan. S. THompson, Springfield, Mo. 


Send for Illustrated 
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‘ EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 77 Beekman St., New York. : 


